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‘* ARE they coming?” We should say so. 


THE Senate has rejected the extradition treaty with 
France negotiated by Hon. WHITELAW REID. This is 
Mr. REIp’s first serious rebuff since his return from 
abroad. 


Ir China retaliates upon us by sending home Ameri- 
can missionaries, we can stand it. The American 
heathen in city, town and country may then receive 
more attention. 





Snow in Nebraska and Wyoming, and the wheat har- 
vest approaching in Texas, are facts that should serve 
to more evenly distribute our people and keep them for 
at least a year in one place. 





PROFESSOR SWIFT estimates that the latest-arrived 
comet has been eight million years getting here. Dis- 
regarding the hair-splittings and technicalities of science, 
this is the comet that never came. 


THE Brazil trouble is explained now. Since the 


downfall of Fonseca, they have had no president down 
Some of 


there. They are about to elect one now. 
these ‘‘republics” are provokingly careless about de- 
tails. 


AND now an English syndicate is about to gain con- 
trol of all the American distilleries. If the syndicate 
can control the produet after it gets it, it will be be- 
cause a corporation has no soul—but a copper-fastened 
stomach. 


THE supervisors of Suffolk County, New York, paid 
some enterprising boys bounties for possums’ tails, 
thinking they were possums’ ears—trophies of sure- 
caught possums. It is to the rising generation, after 
ail, that we must look for accurate information on 
natural history. 


THE British Admiralty have thought the matter 
over. We may put “Old Glory” on the two Inman 
Line steamers ; but hereafter, when a steamer receives 
a British subsidy, it will be with a proviso that it shall 
never fly any other flag than the Union Jack. We do 
not blame our cousins. 


THE British Behring Sea Patrol will sail from Vic- 
toria, B. C., about June ist. All vessels caught sealing 
will be seized, whether they have received notice or 
not. The seal crop ought to be so abundant another 
year as to bring comfortable and stylish Winter gar- 
ments within the reach of the middle and well-to-do 
‘*clawses.” 





EMIN PasHa, who is roaming through the swamps of 
Africa with science and civilization in one hand and a 
repeating rifle in the other, has gone blind. Somehow 
we never hear of this great German lately except to 
hear bad news. Perhaps he is dealing unjustly with 
the “‘ rebel” natives. If not, it is too bad he has lost 
his sight. 


Many cities furnish their inhabitants with water, 
gaslight and electric-light. It would be an interesting 
question, whether the city might not also establish 
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coal-bins and woodyards, from which fuel could be sup- 
plied at lower rates than they can be bought for at 
present. The Massachusetts Supreme Court has decided 
agains: it, but there are other States to hear from. 


THE Standard Oil Trust has paid its last dividend, 
and it was a good one. It will never more be Trust of 
ours. Henceforth the different branches of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company will draw dividends in proportion to 
the Trust certificates held by each! Thus will the 
Trust and the Company (Standard) lie down together— 
the Trust on the inside. Let the ‘‘ Reading” slide, 
fellow-citizens. 


AMERICAN and German oculists have found a paying 
field of operations in’ Japan, where many of the more 
progressive people are cultivating a fad for Caucasian 
eyes, instead of the almond-shaped orbs that Nature 
gives them. The surgical operation resorted to con- 
sists in slitting the outer rim of the eyelids in astraight 
line, the slit being an infinitesimal part of an inch in 
width. In afew days the cultured Jap looks just like 


a Melican Man. 





A PROMINENT railway official announces that a fast 
express recently put in operation on his line is the best- 
paying passenger train in the country. The announce- 
ment is expected to boom the fast express service on 
all railroads, in which case freight train crews will have 
to hustle to keep out of the way. With the increase in 
the number and speed of fast passenger trains, an in- 
crease in double and quadruple. tracks will be impera- 
tively demanded. 





MOoTHER Nature, to whose ‘‘ clasp and kiss ” Colonel 
INGERSOLL consigns all of us, both saint and sinner, 
when we die, has made a sudden trade with a real 
estaie owner near West Dubuque, Ia. An acre of his 
land is gone into a subterranean lake, and all he has 
now isa hole in the ground. The question is: Should 
we depend on her kiss, when Mother Nature’s clasp is 
so sudden, so wide, so difficult to dig out again, and so 
all-embracing as in the West Dubuque case ? 


WHATEVER be the merits of the free-coinage-of-sil- 
ver question, the fact remains that the United States 
Congress has refused to consider it. The people of this 
country have no respect for statesmen who refuse to con- 
sider any question properly presented. A representa- 
tive form of government should not be built that way. 
Shirking and questions of expediency enter into prac- 
tical politics, but not into legislation for the people, by 
the people. The cool Autumn days will make these 
truths clear. ; 





Ir is well known that millions of Eastern money are 
invested in farm mortgages and urban real estate 
throughout this country, especially in the new States 
and the rapidly-growing States on and beyond the 
Mississippi. Bearing this fact in mind, even the luke- 
warmness of the East toward the World’s Fair becomes 
a serious matter. Chicago's lack and need of eight 
million dollars more should be attended to by Congress 
at once... The World’s Fair must not fail, no matter 
whence the needed4money comes. 





WE are at present enjoying a pleasant invasion of 
American representatives abroad. Minister REID has 
come home from France for good ; Minister SMITH has 
permanently departed from Russia; Consul-General 
NEw is coming home from England. The daily papers, 
upon looking these gentlemen over, find them for the 
most part Americans yet. But, to tell the plain truth, 
a prolonged stay at home will not be thrown away upon 
them. There is something in European courts that has 
a bad influence upon even our best specimens. It can- 
not be flattery and attentions—it must be the air and 
the victuals and the—cigars, 


IMPRISONMENT for debt will be abolished in New York 
if Governor FLOWER approves of a bill for that purpose 
passed by the Legislature. As this remedy-is not ap- 
plied to bad debtors, save in extreme cases which many 
of Gotham’s solid and hard-headed creditors deem 
worthy of it, perhaps the governor, who has been a 
solid creditor himself in his day, will leave matters 
stand as they are. Modern progress and civilization of 
course demand the wiping out of this ‘relic of barbar- 
ism”; but, then, these fine circumstances of our novus 
ordo seclorum demand the payment of honest debts 
also. There are two sides to this question as well as to 
many others that come under the executive pen. 





SPEAKING of the United States Supreme Court case 
of O’NEIL against Vermont—which was noticed, at 
length. in these columns a few weeks since—the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal says, quite elaborately, that ‘the 
significance of the decision does not appear to have 
been fully apprehended at first.” Whereupon the New 
York Herald claims the credit of having ‘“ fully appre- 
hended ” it as soon as the case came within the sphere 
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of its vision. We should say the esteemed Herald's 
claim to priority of apprehension in this case is well- 
founded. But, then, as clearly shown in our article re- 
ferred. to, the case of O’NEIL against Vermont need 
excite no alarm. 


ALTHOUGH we have tried to have a convention with 
Newfoundland, on the fishery and other questions, and 
although many of us have thought that Newfoundland 
and the United States have been living all along under 
an amicable arrangement made some time ago—still 
this is not thus. The Home Government has decided 
that if Newfoundland has any negotiations to make 
with us, they must proceed pari passu with those made 
by Canada in the same direction. That is to say—pari 
passu, by equal .pace—Newfoundland must not take 
longer strides in the matter than the Dominion sees fit 
to take. Both of these big neighbors cf ours look 
almost big enough to set a pace for themselves; until 
they are such, we really desire and need no dealings 
with them—pari passu, or otherwise. 


THE eyes of the countless friends of Mr. GEORGE W. 
CHILDS are tracing daily upon the map of this country 
the course of his tour to the Pacific coast, and their 
heartiest good-will and wishes go with him. This brief 
season of rest is well deserved, because for a quarter of 
a century Mr. CHILDS has been one. of the hardest labor- 
ers in the field of journalism. His absence from Phila- 
delphia will extend from May 2d to July 12th. He 
journeyed westward in his special car by way of Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo, Salt Lake City, San Francisco ; thence 
he will proceed south to Los Angeles and San Diego; 
thence north to Portland and Tacoma, returning east- 
ward by the Northern Pacific Railroad. May Health 
and Happiness be his companions. 





THE River and Harbor Bill is said to involve an ex- 
penditure of forty-seven million dollars. It is charged 
that the various items provided for are run through by 
the process called ‘* log-rolling ”—in which one member 
agrees to let his neighbor’s item alone if he can secure 
the same immunity for his own. It is further charged 
that each member is specially pledged to secure a cer- 
tain appropriation in order to please his constituents 
and secure his re-election. The “ log-rolling ” feature 
is highly censurable, unless, indeed, the items are all 
right on the merits of the case—on which supposition it 
becomes a mere neighborly accommodation, based on 
the theory that one good turn deserves another. Fight- 
ing for an all-right item in order to please his constitu- 
ents and secure his re-election—as Representative HoL- 
MAN is accused of doing in the matter of the Big Miami 
embankment—is the highest and first duty of a Repre- 
sentative and a very laudable ambition pounded into 
one. What the general public would like to know is: 
Are there any steals in this bill? Is the money needed 
for the purposes stated? It cannot be that the present 
Congress has passed a steal bill by such a large major- 
ity! Let us have the particulars. What is the matter, 
for example, with the Big Miami embankment item ? 

THE Paris Lanterne has turned its light into the dark 
corners of arather pretty scheme, in which Germany 
and Great Britain were to have been the principal 
actors, had a certain contingency arisen in Morocco. 
Last November the latter chronically-disturbed country 
was more than usually shaken up, and Spain, as a near 
neighbor, having “‘ interests” to guard, was expected at 
any moment to intervene. Pending the negotiations 
for the straightening up of Morocco’s affairs on a basis 
satisfactory to the Powers, a sharp note was addressed 
to the Spanish Foreign Office by Germany and Great 
Britain, telling Spain to keep hands off. At the same 
time, Austria got wind of some secret or other and 
warned Spain, as a friend. The Lanterne’s story is 
that, had Spain intruded at the time, Germany proposed 
to Great Britain that {hey should forcibly oppose Spain, 
blockade the Spanish coasts, bombard Barcelona and 
occupy the Balearic and Canary Islands, Afterward 
Morocco and the Canary Islands were to be divided be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany, and Tripoli be given 
to Italy. Had Spain been an “ enterprising” power at 
that time, the map of Europe might be changed not a 
little now. As it was—and is—her easy-going methods 
saved her. Lucky Spain! 








COME HOME, SMALLEY. 
(From Life, New York.] 

OBSERVING in a London letter to the New York 
Tribune, that in certain branches of literature America is 
distinctly superior to England, Mr. G. W. Smalley in- 
stances that “neither Mr. Bret Harte, nor Mr. Henry 
James, nor Mr. Howells has an English counterpart.” 
Mr. Howells, it is true, is an American, and Mr. Harte 
was an American, though his species is now extinct; but 
as for Mr. James, meritorious craftsman that he is, every- 
body except Mr. Smalley knows that he has a British 
counterpart, and that he has only to glance at a mirror to 
find him. Mr. James is a good thing of his kind, and it is 
a kind that is of value; but to allude to him as if he was 
a representative American writer, is to be just about as 
funny as Mr. Smalley knows how. 
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FRESH FROM FAMINE LAND. 


{Fifth of a Series of Illustrated Interviews.] 

I HAVE always doubted the*expediency of personal 
descriptions. It is of no avail to say a man has a full, 
round face, or that he is above the medium height. Per- 
sonal appearance is indescribable. And especially such an 
appearance as that of Mr. Charles Emory Smith. I asked 
the artist who accompanied me what there was in Mr. 
Smith’s face that made it so impressive. 
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‘““THE HORRORS OF THE FAMINE HAVE NOT BEEN OVERDRAWN.” 


“It cannot be described: it has a strength and power 
peculiar to itself,’ he replied. 

Mr. Smith soon was telling many circumstances con- 
nected with the terrible famine now devastating Russia. 
In this he drew upon the report he will soon file with the 
Department of State. It is undoubtedly the most correct 
statement yet published. Mr. Smith compiled his in- 
formation from special messengers in the famine dis- 
trict. . 

“The area over which the famine extends,’’ said Mr. 
Smith, ‘“‘is fully ten times as large as the State of New 
York. Fully fourteen millions of people are poverty- 
strickened! It is one of the most calamitous visitations 
the modern world has ever seen.”’ 

** And the horrors, Mr. Smith ?”’ 

“The horrors of the mighty Russian famine cannot 
possibly be overdrawn,” went on the minister, with en- 
thusiasm, “In a general way, you will understand that 
the immediate causés of the famine were a failure of the 
crops. The region covered by the famine is usually 
counted the most fertile in Russia. After the terrible 
drought of 1891 the crops were blighted in twenty prov- 
inces. No rain fell for fully five months. A vast cloud 
of moths, or some such winged insect, devoured the grow- 
ing grain. Then came a plague of rats. These appeared 
in thousands, from the mountain fastnesses. Fierce winds 
swept for months and completed the destruction begun by 
the rain, the locusts and the rats. Such things cannot be 
described. AllI can do is tell a fewfacts. You must fill 
in the dark background yourself.” 

It was very interesting to hear the tale from the lips of 
one who had stood in the famine-strickened districts, and 
who came from the snowfields of Russia to tell his sad 
message to the people of a land where blights and plagues 
are as yet happily unknown, the land of the oppressed and 
outcast of the nations of the earth, whose symbol shines 
far down over the ocean and greets the ships that come in 
from over the seas—Liberty Enlightening the World. And 
the minister was saying : 

“To the Russian peasant, the yearly yield of the lands 


‘is everything. He is not especially improvident, but he 


depends so blindly on the producis of the soil that he 
lays aside little for the Winter. When the famine swept 
down, it found no reserve in the granaries of Russia; and 
hence it was scarcely a fortnight before there was the 
greatest suffering over a wide domain. Then came the 
hardships of a bitter Winter. The flax crop, like all 
others, had failed. This meant that there would be no 
flax to spin, and consequently no new supply of clothing. 
The bitter weather found the majority of the people in the 
famine districts in a condition of nakedness not to be de- 
scribed. The pathetic incidents of the great famine may 
only be suggested, for it is beyond words to fully picture 
them. How the people go about dressed in rude skins; 
how the women dress in uncouth garments, in shreds of 
cloth, in patches of skins and in rags; how men are seen 
in women’s clothes, women in men’s raiment; how the 
children cry out from cold as well as from hunger—all 
these are only episodes of the great Russian famine of the 
present day. 

“Some of the peasants ran off to caves, preferring 
to live like beasts rather than eat the nauseating and re- 
volting relief-bread or hunger-food, made, as it is, of straw, 
leaves, wild reeds and bark. Some settled into a dull de- 
spair, from which death alone could give end to the un- 
speakable wretchedness, hunger and dirt. Some wandered 
aimlessly away, even as far as Tomsk, in Siberia, only to 
find death in the eternal snows of that bleak and desolate 
land. Then came the epidemics of fever. Ah! there are 
thousands of such incidents existing everywhere through- 
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out the twenty famine-strickened provinces, marking the 
visitation as the greatest calamity the world and the human 
race has ever seen.” 

“And Russia, does she try to conceal her sorrows ?” 

“No, she does not. Do not mistake me. The famine 
could not have been averted. It was not the fault of the 
Russian Government. That statement, if ever you hear 
it, isabsurd. Nothing that could have been done by human 
agency would have prevented the famine. Already, how- 
ever, the Russian Government has subscribed seventy-five 
million dollars. She will soon add enough to make her 
contributions fully around one hundred million dollars. 
She has reverted .the taxes in the strickened provinces. 
She is trying tosupply work forthe people. Great rail- 
road schemes, employing thousands of men, have already 
been started, under the leadership of the famous General 
Annenkoff. Other relief measures of equally gigantic 
proportions are already under way. No, no; it is not the 
shame of Russia, this great famine.” 

“Tt is, Mr. Smith——” 

“The dispensation of God.” 

Minister Smith favored me with an advance copy of his 


‘report of the receipt and distribution of the American 


relief, sent to Russia some time since by the philanthopic 
people of the United States. He said that the American 
relief had come in two forms—food and money. Up to 
April 16th the Legation received about seventy-seven 
thousand dollars in cash, besides two shiploads of food. 
The minister himself had paid out over one hundred thou- 
sand roubles in money. He gave a few illustrations. 
Madame Davidorff was given three thousand roubles, with 
which she supported ten villages. To thedevoted Countess 
Tolstoi, five hundred roubles. To Madame Weliaminoff, 
three thousand one hundred roubles, to keep going nearly 
one hundred soup-kitchens. To Princess Volkonski, 
money for large districts of Famboff. To the Russian- 
German sufferers in the province of Samara, five thousand 
roubles, where fifty-one soup-kitchens are ect up, at which 











‘* No, NO; NOT 1HE SHAME OF RUSSIA, BUT THE DISPENSATION OF GOD.” 


twelve thousand people feed daily. A special list of all 
consignees was made, of which the emperor personally 
approved. The Russian Government furnished the cars 
for the transportation of flour. Seed was bought for 
eighteen thoysand nine hundred acres of land in Samara. 
The cargo of the Indiana was sent from Libau in seven 
trains, all decorated with Russian and American flags. 
The cargo of the Missouri went in two hundred and forty- 
one cars. It was received with an ovation. It was dis- 
tributed at seventy-five centers. In all, the sums paid 
out at the American Legation aggregated 154,777.95 
roubles. 

Then the talk turned to the czar. 

“The emperor,” said Mr. Smith, ‘‘told me personally 
to convey his grateful appreciation of American interest 
to the President.” 

‘*Tyoes he speak English, Mr. Smith ? ” 

‘He does; and well, too.” 

“Does he talk like an American or like an English- 
man?” 

“He talks like any well-educated person.” 

“Well, his accent. Does the czar say ‘’Merica,’ or does 
he say ‘ A-mer-i-ca ?’”’ 

“Ahem! The emperor that day met me at the Palace 
of Getina. He received me in a cordial manner, and spoke 
something like this: 

“**You will convey to the people of the United States 
my most cordial thanks for the very grateful assistance 
they have given us at this time. You will see the Presi- 
dent and say—’ and so on.” 

* And his daily life ?” 

“T have met him several times. He is always very 
cordial. There is nothing stilted about him. He talks 
freely with those about him. He is easy and graceful in 
speech and polite in his relations with his friends and 
counselors. The common notion that the emperor is 
severe and unapproachable is not borne out by any expe- 
rience of my own. On the contrary, I have even known 
him to unbend in a way that is certainly out of the or- 
dinary, at least for a great emperor. On one occasion I 
was present at the launch of one of the new Russian war 
vessels. There was a great crowd about the ways. The 
emperor was present. According to custom, everyone 
uncovered. It was a cool day, and a crisp breeze was 





**! HAVE MET HIM SEVERAL TIMES.” 

blowing in from the sea. The emperor, with a thought- 
fulness and a consideration that marks him as a perfect 
gentleman, waiving all the pompous etiquette of the 
court, supposed to hedge the glory of a king, turned to 
us, and—I chancing to be the nearest one—he addressed me 
in a way I shall always remember with pleasure: 

“**¢ Put on your hats, gentlemen,’ he said; ‘it is a cold 
day !’ 

“This, by the way, is the only absolutely informal re- 
mark the czar ever made in my presence.” 

“Tell me about a day with the czar. Does he rise 
early ?” 

‘*He dues, indeed. Butexactly how early Icannot say. 
He is at his desk from morning till night. He is a hard 
worker. But it would really be of no public interest for 
me to follow out the routine of che czar of ali the 





Russias.” 
‘*On the contrary, it would be of surpassing ba 
“Well,” said Mr. Smith, slowly; ‘that is true, but 


then—” and he paused. 

It was no use. All the arts of the interviewer fell to 
the ground. Journalistic diplomacy—for Minister Smith 
is an editor himself—was triumphant again. 

** And my interview, Mr. Smith, I faltered; ‘‘ you know 
how sirict the Russian censors are with the press. Am I 
at liberty to—to go on?” 

“Oh! well,’ said the minister, waving his cordial 








THE CZAR SAID, “PUT ON YOUR HATS.” 


adieu; ‘‘go on, old fellow, and never mind Russian cen- 
sorship. Still I have a pretty shrewd suspicion that 4 
“That what, Mr. Smith ?”’ 
‘““That the Russian story in ONCE A WEEK will be thor- 
oughly ‘ blackened out !’” J. H. G. 
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THEY GET ’EM ANYHOW. 
Boaes—‘‘ It is of no use to coin silver dollars; we can’t 
send them over to England to pay for anything we 


want.”’. ’ 
Foces—*“ Oh, well, we can give them to the English act- 


ors for our amusements.”’ 
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PAYMENT DAY AT THE FOUNDLING ASYLUM, NEW YORK CITY. 
[See “The Babies Pay the Rent.”’] 
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THE FOSTER-CHILD. 


THERE was a little child whose dear ee face 
Was beautiful as earthly face can 
As creeps the timid to a resting-place, 
he came to me. 


In perfect love she lingered at my side, 
nd chattered simple words upon my knee. 
, My love was of a kind that must abide 
Eternally. 


How sweet to feel the pressure of her hand— 
To hear the voice and see the quiet face; 
The eyes whose language I could understand, 

The childish grace. 


O little child ! and if I loved you thus, 
It was because you see a gift from Heaven; 
iI thought a Father’s mere ye piteous, t 
Had fondly givea. 


There came a time when He was pleased to call 
:.° My little child,-apd leave me quite alone. 
‘Phe broken baby toys are now my all, -- 
That were her own. 


And if my tears fall sometimes when I take 
The little wooden horse upon my knee, . 
ash if my voice with sudden-sobs may break, 
Wh 0 laughs at me t—A. L.'s. 
: 


“ Y ss S 
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THE BABIES PAY THE RENT. 


IT, was “ foster-mothers’ ” day at the great Foundling 
Asylum of the Sisters of Charity, and along Sixty-eighth 
street, | between. Third and Lexington avenues, came 
very many :tidily-dressed women with babies in their 
arms ‘or: little-ones toddling by their side. - There were 
gayly-dressed, buxom Italian women, thrifty-looking Ger- 
mans, smiling, happy Irish matrons and a few contented 





THE FOSTER-MOTHERS ASSEMBLING FDR 


& 
colored folk. It was the orphans’ pay-day, and the foster- 
mothers had brought their little charges for the inspection 
of the good sisters, for new’ clothing and to collect the 
money due them for caring for the little ones. 

There rested no cloud ‘on the faces of these children of 
misfortune. They laughed and gurgled and chattered, 
and bright eyes grew wide with wondrous pleasure as they 
gazed at the toys their tiny fingers grasped. 

It was a scene to make childless ‘women weep and to 
make bachelors forego their vows of celibacy. 

As I approached the entrance of the institution, walk- 
ing slowly through this smiling throng, I became aware of 
one disturbing element. It was the face of a little woman 
of perhaps middle age. Her eyes looked swollen and red, 
as if with weeping, and she pecked nervously at the fringe 
of a faded shawl with fingers that were curiously knotty 
and muscular to belong to so slight a woman. - So impressed 
was I at the evident distress of the woman that I called 
the attention of the sweet-faced sister, who Srocted me at 
the door, to her. 

‘Ah, that is one of the sad features that we so often 
encounter,” said she. ‘That woman is, or rather was, 
a foster-mother to one of the children. The little one had 
been with her nearly two years, had been weaned and was 
taken back to the asylum to-day, as is customary when 
they arrive at that age. The woman is married, but has 
lost her own child, and’all her mother-love has been lay- 
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ished on the little stranger, who filled the void in her sor- 
rowing heart caused by the death of her own baby. It is 
very sad, but with us there is one supreme consideration, 
and that is to guard the best interests of the little ones. 
Under no circumstances will any woman be permitted to 
adopt or keep as her own the child given her to nurse. It 


. is sometimes very hard to enforce this rule, but in so doing 


we bear strictly in mind the future of the child. It would 
grow. up in the neighborhood where it had been known as 
a foundling, and it is to prevent that stigma following the 
child through life that we enforce this seemingly harsh 
measure. ; 

“The tearful reluctance with which these foster-moth- 
ers part from their little charges is ofttimes very touching. 
I remember instances where the foster-mother haunted 
this square day after day hoping to get a glimpse of the 
child through the windows, or when the little ones were 
sent into the garden to play.’ 

Within the institution the greatest order and quiet 
reigned, although twelve hundred women with their 
charges were scattered about the place. At the pay-desk 
were several sisters and two of the earliest patronesses 
of the asylum, Mrs. Paul Thebaud and Mrs. J. M. Bouvier. 
The nurses were formed in long files extending through 
the broad corridors, and were kept in line by two police- 


‘ men who were in attendance. The Italian nurses were 


most picturesque. It was a gala day for them, and they 
were decked with all their finery. Their shining black 
tresses were uncovered by bonnet or hat, great gold ear- 
rings hung from their ears and the flaming colors of their 
frocks would have kindled the enthusiasm of an artist. 


‘i 





The sisters are very partial to the Italian women as wet- 
nurses. They are, as a class, vigorously healthy, and of 
very affectionate disposition. They become warmnily at- 
tached to their little charges, and bestow upon them the 
greatest care. 

The colored babies are given to colored women to 
nurse, but this class of foundling is always very much 
in the minority. More than eleven thousand dollars is 
paid out each month for this branch of the asylum’s 
work, and the money thus spent serves the double pur- 
pose of securing the welfare of the foundlings and pay- 
ing the rent for hundreds of poor families. Ten dollars 
a month is paid for the care of nursing babies, and 
eight dollars for children who do not require nursing. 
Women of all nationalities and creeds are permitted to 
become nurses, the important object being that they 
shall be strong and healthy. Babies are generally taken 
from Italian nurses before they arrive at two years, so 
that they remember nothing of such early association. 

The little ‘‘rent-payers,” as these foundlings are 
termed by the poor women who take them to nurse, 
form no inconsiderable feature in the domestic economy 
of hundreds of poor families, and it appears to be the 
conviction of the majority of these foster-mothers that 
especial good fortune attends those who faithfully and 
lovingly care for these little, deserted ones. 

Said a motherly, pleasant-featured nurse from Long 
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Island: ‘‘ When I first took a baby from the sisters to 
mind we had a hard struggle to get on, and my boys could 
not get their schooling, but now we have a nice litile place 
of our own, all paid for, and a cow, and I have taken back 
to the sisters two as fine little boys as any in the asylum.” 

Another nurse said to me: “‘God took my baby from 
me and gave me one of His little ones to pay the rent for 
us, last Winter, while my husband was out of work. Shure, 
she’s bought me an elegant sewing machine, and we’ve had 
nothing but luck since I took her.” 

When the children have attained three years, they are 
then ready for adoption.’ The sisters are constantly in 
receipt.of requests for children. Some of these letters are 
amusing, many are pathetic. 

A Western farmer writes: ‘Please send me a nice little 
red-haired boy. I have a red-haired wife and five red- 
headed girls, and we want a boy to match.” 

A childless wife writes: ‘‘We would like a little girl 
between three and five years old, with dark auburn or 
brown hair and blue eyes—must have a pretty nose.” 

Yet another request reads: ‘‘ Will the good sisters send 
my wife and myself a smart, stout, saucy boy of six—lIrish 
parentage ?”’ 

Experience has proved to the sisters that city homes 
for their little ones often fail to be permanent and satis- 
factory ; sudden reverses of fortune, the crowded mode of 
living and consequent danger of bad associations, the pos- 
sibility of being recognized and branded as foundlings— 
these and other reasons ‘have induced the sisters to give 
the preference to Western homes. ‘The agent of the insti- 
tution inquires into the means of the persons applying for 
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the adoption of children, and when a sufficiently large 
number are gathered, going in the same direction, a little 
band is formed under the protection, of matrons of the 
asylum, and the little ones are sent off to the “ papas and - 
mammas’” to whom they have ‘all along been taught 
they would go some day. 

Since the founding of the asylum, twenty-three years 
ago, 22,611 children have been received. No. 22,611 is 
a feminine atom of humanity who was placed in the cradle 
at the entrance while I conversed with Sister Teresa Vin- 
cent, the secretary of the institution. The little stranger 
bore a card pinned to her frock asking that she be named 
Lizzie W——. While Miss Lizzie was taken away to be 
bathed and provided with a wardrobe of new clothing, 
Sister Vincent called my attention to the cradle. It is of 
wicker-work and prettily adorned with ribbons and laces. 

“That cradle has held over twenty thousand children,” 
said she, ‘‘for here everyone who brings a child must lay 
it, thus indicating by that act that they relinquish all claim 
to it.” 

‘* What has become of these children ? I asked. 

‘Homes have been found for the majority of them, many 
of the girls are happy wives, and the boys have, in most 
instances, entered careers of usefulness. One of these is 
a young lawyer, the graduate of a aniversity, who prom- 
ises to make a brilliant record.”’ 

During the past twelve years more than six thousand 
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children have been indentured with adopted parents, the 
sisters meanwhile retaining supervision of them until they 
become of age. The identity of these children is very care- 
fully guarded by the managers of the institution, and never 
through them can a child be branded with the stigma of 
** foundling.”’ 

Lasked Sister Vincent of the rumor that I had heard, 
to the effect that a child, a girl who had been among the 
first to be received in the institution and who had been 
adopted by people in the Far West, who subsequently be- 
came very, wealthy, had recently become a princess through 
marriage into a noble Continental house, 

Sister Vincent only smiled, however, and said: ‘In- 
deed, such things are possible; but were it so we would 
not speak of it.”” A walk through the institution was truly 
an incursion into babyland. No prettier picture than the 
nursery presented could be imagined. Rows of cribs, all 
spotless white with lace and linen, here and there a young 
mother nursing her own child and also that of a stranger 
by way of recompense for the. shielding care the sisters 
have thrown about her erring. One of these young moth- 
ers presented such a charming picture that I cannot for- 
bear reproducing as much of it as is possible in words, 

She was fair—of the pink-and-white complexion one 
rarely finds except in the women of the Norse. Her hair 
was fairand as pale as amber in the blue beams of sunlight 
that fell aslant through the windows of colored glass. 
The color of her eyes I could only guess, for, in that atmos- 
phere of turquoise blue, they were soft and liquid, and of 
that deeper shade that turns to violet in the sunshine. Her 
eyebrows, in graceful arches, seemed to have been put on 
with an amber-tinted pencil. She was of medium figure; 
plump, with a smali mouth, scarlet lips, the under one 
full and pouting; teeth, regularand pearl-like, and a skin 
of the peculiar whiteness of the invalid. For this erring 
one the gentle sister who acted as my guide had only 
smiles. Two tiny forms nestled in the crib beside which 
sat this young mother—one with the blue eyes and fair 
skin of its mother, the other with piercing black eyes and 
swarthy skin that proclaimed it another’s. 

Through the nursery came a troop of romping little 
ones. They see so few men that I presume that explained 
the interest they took in me and my belongings. One 
little fellow begged for my stick, and, mounting it, rode 
off shouting, even as Richard III.: 

‘“‘A horse! A horse!. A horse !’’ 

Another appeared content to be permitted to carry my 
hat. 

From the nursery it was only a step to the kindergarten 
hall where fifty children were singing at their games. Out 
of compliment to the visitor three little tots came before 
the class and sang: 


‘* The owl and the pussy-cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat.” 


They were joined in the chorus by the entire class, and 
entered into it with tremendous enthusiasm. No doubt to 
their infantile minds the elopement of the owl and the 
pussy-cat and their subsequent fate was a terrible reality. 

It would not be possible to write any justaccount of the 
Foundling Asylum without some mention of the gentle 
little woman to whose devotion and untiring energy the 
noble institution is a monument, Sister Irene, the Sister 
Superior of the institution. Twenty-three years ago, 
scarcely a morning passed without its being recorded in 
the daily journals that the body of a new-born babe had 
been found floating near the dock, buried in an ash- 
barrel or flung into some lonely area. Each day an 
armful of little unfortunates, picked up by the police on 
their night-beats, were carried to the almshouse on 
Blackwell’s Island to be bottle-fed by the aged paupers. 
The majority of these died during infancy. The arch- 
bishop of New York, afterward His Eminence Cardinal 
McCloskey, who was keenly alive to every want of his 
diocese, urged upon the Sisters of Charity the duty of sav- 
ing these little deserted ones; and, in obedience to his 
wish and the promptings of divine charity, the great work 
was finally undertaken. ‘Three sisters were appointed to 
the new mission, under the charge of Sister Irene, who, 
having been for many years the superior of a house in one 
of the crowded districts, was familiar with the wants of 
the poor, and had often pleaded the cause of the little 
ones, many of whom had been abandoned at her door. 
The sisters at once rented a small house at No. 17 East 
Twelfth street, and there, on October 11, 1869, the New 
York Foundling Asylum was formally openyd. The first 
infant was left the same day about dusk, and another was 
found on the stoop during the night, in spite of ‘he rain 
that was falling in torrents. Within a month the number 
reached forty-five and the house was full. A ladies’ so- 
ciety was organized to assist the sisters, with Mrs. Paul 

‘L. Thebaud as president, Mrs. Terrence Donnelly, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Eugene Kelly, second vice-president; 
Mrs. John Fox, secretary, and Mrs. F. A. Otis, assistant 
secretary. These ladies introduced Sister Irene to influ- 
ential friends, and inspired her with confidence by their 
active co-operation, The Hon. 8. S. Cox gave a lecture for 
the benefit of the new institution, which brought in ten 
thousand dollars, two matinees given by Mr. Augustin 
Daly realized fifteen thousand dollars, and a subscription- 
ball, gotten up by Mr. Dennis O’ Donoghue, brought six 
thousand five hundred dollars. There were generous gifts 
besides—ten thousand dollars from Mr. Louis White, five 
thousand dollars from Mr. Ceballos and five thousand 
dollars from Mr. Higgins. 

In 1870 the sisters removed the asylum to more com- 
modious quarters on Washington Square, with brighter 
prospects for the future, for the Legislature inaugurated 
a scheme of‘aid and authorized the city to grant a site for 
an asylum with an appropriation of one hundred thousand 
dollars, on condition that a similar amount should be 
reised by subscription. To raise this sum, a fair was or- 


grized, under the auspices of the following committee of 
gei.tlemen: John E. Alexandre, James A. Beales, John D. 
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Crimmins, Edward L. Donnelly, James R. Floyd, Will- 
iam Lummis, John Murphy, Johp McNulty, Joseph J. 
O’ Donohue, Thomas H. O’Connor, James Redmond, Joseph 
Thoron, IT. Glover Barry, R. P. Charles, Bernard Casserly, 
John Fox, Arthur Leary, Patrick Malone, John Mullins, 
Charles O’Connor, Dennis O’Donoghue, Jeremiah Quin- 
lan, Paul L. Thebaud and James Wallace. 

Mr. Joseph J. O’Donohue acted as treasurer, and, 
through his influence and exertions, the fair realized 
seventy-one thousand five hundred dollars. The sum re- 
quired was made up by several donations, collected 
mainly by Mrs. R. Connolly. Many anxious days inter- 
vened, however, before the institution on Sixty-eighth 
street reached its present grand proportions; but Sister 
Irene never lost courage, nor appealed_to her friends in 
vain. During the incumbency of Governor Dix, a bill was 
passed by the Legislature which established the finances 
of the institution on a secure footing, by granting a per 
capita allowance of thirty-eight cents per day. 

As I left this institution, teeming with such live in- 
terest, and walked down Sixty-eighth street, I heard the 
voices of children at play in the beautiful gardens of the 
asylum. Between them and the street is a light iron rail- 
ing. Glancing, I saw a woman’s slender form pressed 
against the iron bars of the ornamental gate at the top of 
a short flight of steps leading from the sidewalk to the 
garden. 

It was the same sorrowing foster-mother I had encoun- 
tered on my way to the asylum. 

She had passed all these weary hours waiting to catch 
a glimpse of the little one to whom she had given her 
mother-love ! 

I crept close to her. She had induced a wee girl, per- 
haps the one she had nursed, to come to the gate. And 
now, holding the dimpled fingers of the baby in her own 
work-distorted fingers, sbe alternately kissed them and 
gazed into the pretty face, while great sobs shook her 
frame with convulsive tremors. 

My approach must have alarmed her, for, saying to the 
child, ‘‘ Kiss me, baby !’’ she pressed her tear-stained face 
against the unyielding bars, and, touching the lips of the 
child, turned and fled down the street, sobbing as if her 
heart would break. 5: 7D. 
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ROUND THE WORLD IN TWENTY MINUTES. 


THE United States Grand Jury at Chicago will try to 
get the inside facts of the Reading deal. 

England will accept the invitation of the United 
States to take part in an international conference on the 
silver question. 

The Methodist Conference at Omaha condemned the 
Chinese Exclusion Bill and protested against the opening 
of the World’s Fair on Sunday. 

Dynamiters are at work in Caracas, Venezuela. It is 
reported that Crespo’s son has escaped. President Palacio 
is in danger and surrounded by alarms. His final gver- 
throw seems a mere matter of time. 

The two political leaders in England are now on record 
with reference to the eight-hour movement. Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr. Gladstone have both pronounced against it. 

Opinions of experts differ as to whether there will be an 
overflow of the Lower Mississippi. The probabilities are 
that the overflow will not occur, except in isolated locali- 
ties and as the result of minor breaks in the embank- 
ments. 

A sorcerer, Dr. Libertino, has come to light in a 
New York police court charged with obtaining money 
under false pretenses. He claimed to have influence with 
Satan, which he sold to the superstitious. He will doubt- 
less need his patron when the penitentiary claims him as 
its own. 

Lieutenant Powhatan H. Clarke, of the Tenth United 
States Cavalry, has returned from his leave of absenee in 
Germany, where he was permitted to serve as an officer in 
the Eleventh Hussars. He states that our soldiers are 
treated better than the Kaiser’s; but that the German 
cavalry is superior to ours, owing to constant practice. 

As far away as Portland, Ore., is, the Presbyterian 
General Assembly there is one of the most largely at- 
tended assemblies yet held in this country. Twenty-two 
carloads of delegates left Chicago on the 12th in three 
sections. 

By a mine explosion at Roslyn, Wash., whose cause 
will never be known to a certainty, thirty-four miners per- 
ished, nearly all of whom leave families after them. 
Mayor Miller, of Roslyn, has moved with vigor, and the 
widows and orphans will be cared for promptly. No 
blame attaches to anyone. Wild ::umors, to the effect 
that the mine had for months been known as unsafe, have 
been traced and found untrue. The most probable ex- 
planation is the very common one of the striking of a gas- 
pocket whose contents took fire from a miner’s lamp. 
Verily, bountiful Nature often guards her hidden treas- 
ures with a vengeance ! 

The nitrate combine in London have ordered the out- 
put of their deposits in Chili to be limited, owing to a de- 
pression in the market. Chilian workmen must see now 
that a mistake was made when English capital was 
given control of the nitrate-beds. Had American capital 
received the preference, Chilian workmen would never 
hear of such things as a combine, limiting the output and 
throwing them out of work. We never combine here, 
except on coal, sugar, binding twine, etc. 

Pope Leo XIII will publish an encyclical about the 
time of the World’s Fair, in which he will trace the life 
of Columbus and indicate the part ‘taken by the Holy See 
in the events leading up and suvsequent to the discovery 
of America. 

Jay Gould is reported to have secured control of the 
Pecos Valley Railroad, which runs from Pecos, Tex., to 
Eddy, N. M. The entire trade of Southeastern New Mex- 
ico will thus be in his possession, and that part of the Ter- 
ritory is developing with rapid strides. So far as heard 
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from, nobody has been squeezed by this deal of Mr. 
Gould’s, and the people of the Southwest, where the 
‘Little Wizard” is making a prolonged stay, seem to do 
him honor on every possible occasion. It may be.added 
that Mr. Gould’s health is pretty fair for an old man. 

The American schooner Bucephalus, Captain William 
Jennett, arrived at Colon, on the Isthmus of Panama, in 
distress, April 22d. She had sixty persons on board. On 
survey by the United States consul, she was pronounced 
unseaworthy. She was built in 1858, and, in fact, owed 
her owners not a cent. It was fortunate the unseaworthi- 
ness did not go any further than Colon. 

The Industrial Christian Alliance has undertaken to re- 
form tramps, and has furnished a home for men at 113 Mac- 
dougal street, New York City. The test applied is work. 
Those who will not work will not have the benefits of the 
home. This scheme has often been tried before ; but it will 
not be amiss, perhaps, to try it again. 

Emperor William publicly thanked asentry who killed 
one workingman and severely wounded another, the shoot- 
ing being done under circumstances which did not justify 
it even under present German ideas of a sentry’s duty. 
The action of the emperor is severely criticised by the press 
and public; but there is no revolution in sight. Young 
William still calls it “my army.” It looks that way over 
here, too. 

Negro colonists near Kingfisher, O. T., are destitute. 
They charge the organizers of their expedition with mis- 
appropriating funds set apart to tide them over until they 
could raise a crop. The colony have appealed for aid 
through Hon. E. P. McCabe, the tolored ex-auditor of 
Kansas. ; 

The governor of North Dakota has called an extra ses- 
sion of the Legislature for June 1st to make provision for 
the choosing of Presidential electors and to raise the 
World’s Fair appropriation from twenty-five thousand to 
one hundred thousand dollars. We like North Dakota’s 
style of governor. 

Several ladies of New York, whose charity has a charm- 
ing leaven of active enterprise, have made arrangements 
to furnish sterilized milk to the babies of the poor during 
the heated term. The Good Samaritan Dispensary, at 
Essex and Broome streets, have given them a room for 
the sterilizing apparatus. Contributions in aid of the 
work will be received by Mrs. O. McDaniel, 1674 Broad- 
way. 

The London Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children has found on investigation that the following 
forms of discipline, among others, are resorted to by Eng- 
lish parents: Putting pins and sometimes lighted matches 
into the nostrils; biting, one case reported being a baby 
seven months old so treated until its body was covered 
with blood ; tying a rope around the neck, dropping the 
subject into a canal and drawing out just in the nick of 
time to save murder. The reports would be incredible 
were it not for the source from which they came. Mr. 
Fowler, a member of the House of Commons, suggested 
that legislation is needed to protect children. The most 
hideous instances of cruelty, he said, have occurred in fam- 
ilies of wealth, and public opinion must be brought to-bear 
to fight the evil. There is no doubt that when England 
begins this work the fiends who torture and neglect their 
own flesh and blood will realize that English law has a 
warm corner in its heart for childhood. ; 

Colonel Jacob Ruppert, of Governor Flower’s staff and 
son of the New York millionaire brewer, was detained by 
Scotland Yard detectives, on a recent trip to Europe, ow- 
ing to his resemblance to a thief and forger who was 
wanted. The colonel’s thumb saved him from arrest. The 
party wanted had a razor-mark on that member, while the 
colonel has not. We should always guard our thumb 
from razors. 

The new gunboat Castine was launched on the 11th, at 
the Bath (Me.) Iron Works. Length on load line, 190 feet; 
breadth, extreme, 32 feet; displacement, 1,000 tons; indi- 
cated herse-power, 1,600; speed, 14 knots. The Castine is 
asmall, fast, twin-screw, steel gunboat, carrying a very 
powerful outfit of heavy rapid-fire and machine-guns, a 
large supply of coal and a complement of one hundred 
ana fifty men. 

Commander “ Fighting Rob” Evans has gone to find 
the Behring Sea poachers. The outfit with which he will 
police the sealing region looms up as follows: Yorktown, 
Adams, Ranger, Mohican, Albatross, Rush, Corwin and 
Bear. If the poachers want to interview ‘“ Fighting Rob,” 
they will have many chances about the season when we in 
the ‘States’ are enjoying ‘‘fly-time.” 

The village of Tomachie, in Chihuahua, Mexico, has 
lately been the scene of the wildest fanaticism, aroused by 
the presence of a pretended Messiah. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment sent troops to quiet the disturbers, but the people 
resisted, and drove the soldiers into the mountains. Now 
a larger force has been sent with orders to utterly destroy 
the village by an attack on all sides. Cannot Mexico do 
better than this, in this age of enlightenment? It is a 
veritable rule or ruin ! 

Eminent Catholic clergymen and laymen of the United 
States have organized a Catholic Assembly, similar to the 
Chautauqua Summer Assembly. The meetings will be 
held on Carleton Island, in the St. Lawrence. The tirst 
session this Summer will last three weeks. Forty-five 
lectures will be given on ethics, science and revealed re- 
ligion, history, political economy, literature and miscel- 
laneous topics. The Reading Circle feature of the 
Chautauqua plan is already in full operation through 
the Catholic Reading Circles, and it is believed that the 
Assembly will spring into vigorous, full-grown life at 
once. 

French soldiers are below par in King Dahomey’s do- 
minions. His majesty’s mulatto physician fell, as a spy, 
into the hands of the invaders, and, to secure his re- 
lease, a number of French hostages were sent to Porto 
Novo and an exchange asked for. The king now has his 
physician and does not care whethef school keeps or not. 
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Everysopy professes to like a horse—fashionable city 
people most of all. But it is astonishing what a difference 
is made by the place in which the animal is to be seen. 
Last Autumn there was a horse show in New York which 
was more popular than any. opera ever given in the 
world. The great big Madison Square Garden, holding 
about ten thousand people, was practically crowded every 
day, and that indefinite though very large class of people 
known as “the best society”? were among the most en- 
thusiastic frequenters. The management was delighted, 
and wanted to show its appreciation of public regard ‘by 
giving something a great deal better; so this season a 
magnificent exhibition was projected to be given out-of- 
doors, where the horse would be ‘‘ on his native heath,” so 
to speak. The plan was put into execution in admirable 
style and the entries were many. The animals were the 
best of their kind and showed to far better advantage 
under the blue sky and in the bright sunlight than they 
ever could have done within brick walls and amid the 
glare of electric lights, but the attendance fell off very 
rapidly from that of the previous year. It is quite evi- 
dent that people who go to horse shows may be divided 
into two classes—those who want to look at the horses and 
those who enjoy looking at other people. In a big build- 
ing’anyone can see anyone else, especially if he has an 
opera-glass in hand; but ina great outdoor area where 
people are moving about, and where the distances are 
great, there is nothing but the horses themselves to look 
at. It is quite as well, however, to know the facts in the 
case, for horse-breeding and training is a great business, 
and shouldn’t be threatened or broken down by false 
hopes excited through the pleasure which a lot of people 
with nothing to do can find in the latest new thing within 
afew blocks of their own houses, and where they can look 
on from easy-chairs and be seen by all their acquaintances 
who choose to drop in and talk with them about horses 
and other things—principally the latter. 

Astronomers don’t seem to have the slightest respect 
for ancient traditions and for systems of history. They 
are worse even than the geologists. These last-named 
gentlemen once upset the religious world for quite awhile 
by insisting that the world is some thousands of years 
older than people had been led to suppose by students of 
the Bible. In ashort time, however, church authorities 
informed their people that there was no such thing asa 
calendar going back to the time of Adam, and that periods 
of time mentioned in Holy Writ were not easily expressed 


‘in the English language. Even the geologists, however, 


will be startled by the statement recently made by the 
astronomers that the new comet, at which all telescopes 
are now being directed whenever there is a clear night, 
has been on its way about eight million years to reach its 
present position, and is not likely to visit us again until 
Father Time has become old enough to take himself out of 
existence through sheer weariness. The figures by which 
this result was reached haven’t been printed; and, per- 
haps, it is quite as well for the sake of science that they 
are kept out of sight, for scientists have quite as much 
imagination as other people, and once in awhile they are 
compelled to revise their own statements in a manner 
which makes the incredulous “larf sarkastikal,’’ as Josh 
Billings used to say. 

We don’t hear as much about the conscience fund now- 
adays as we used to, from which it appears that the old-fash- 
ioned conscience is going out of date, or that men haven't 
as many chances of stealing as they had in flush war times 
and the equally flush times of the Tweed ring and Albany 
crowd. New York’s treasury received a hundred dollars 
on conscience fund a few days ago, but the entire sum since 
1886 has been only a thousand dollars, which shows that 
there is need for a great deal more preaching, and arrest- 
ing, and imprisonment, if conscience is to be allowed to do 
its perfect work. 

Truth is always stranger than fiction, and so much 
stranger that it ought to sometimes discourage profes- 
sional romancers as well as the great army of depraved 
liars. The old story of the wicked son repenting and com- 
ing home to his mother has been told in a hundred Sunday- 
school books and other moral tales, but there has recently 
been a case of the kind in New York which, for actual de- 
tails, outdoes anything that has ever appeared in print 
before. A handsome fellow, who had run away from home 
twenty-five years before, turned up in New York two days 
‘ago, to make his mother happy and to tell her how sorry 
he was that he had been a bad boy; but when he found the 
old lady she was lying on aslab at the Morgue, and—which 
adds to the truthfulness of the story—he hadn’t any money 
in his pocket with which to give her decent burial. There 
are plenty of cases of the kind going on all the while, par- 
ticularly in the detail of the returned prodigal coming 
home “ dead broke,’’ as was the condition of the first per- 
son of the kind of whom we have any record—the’ young 
man who was mentioned in the Holy Scripture and 
about whom a great many thousand sermons have been 
preached. 


A young woman who wrote a clever book awhile ago 
called ‘“‘A Social Departure,’’ in which she described a 
trip made by herself and another lady to Japan, didn’t 
know what an excitement she was going to make. A 
number of parties of ladies, unattended, have hurried from 
the United States to the land of the chrysanthemum, the 
wonderful porcelain and the picturesque dresses, and last 
week one of our most popular actresses started on a similar 
trip. Japan is a very pleasant land to visit, so long as the 
visitors remain in the large cities where there is a United 
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States consul within easy call and a number of business 
Americans who are delighted to extend courtesies, but we 
beg to remind adventurous young women that Japan is 
not all a show country. 

Our army has not yet discovered’ how to prevent deser- 
tion. All sorts of good things have been done for the pri- 
vate soldier, and yet in the past six months there have 
been more than four hundred desertions—about four per 
cent. of the entire uniformed force, excluding officers. 
There can be no doubt that the trouble will continue until 
there is an entire change of management, so that our little 
army may become what the army of a republican nation 
should be—democratic instead of aristocratic. Until the pri- 
vate soldier may regard himse)f as good socially and inevery 
other way, when off duty, as his superior officers, we never 
will get a classof men in the ranks who will not be tempted 
to desert. 

Everyone who is proud of the mechanical achievements 
of the United States will take pleasure in the announce- 
ment that another American shipyard has turned outa 
great big steamship. It isn’t as large as some of the 
ocean. greyhounds, but if measures three hundred and 
fifty feet in length, and sustained a long sea trial under 
government supervision at the rate of fifteen knots an 
hour. This is interesting, in view of the means which 
some of our people are making over the recent admission 
to American registry of the two best steamers of the 
Inman Line. It is no use to express doubt that we can 
build good big steamships on this side of the ocean, and 
build them cheap. The late John Roach, one of the best 
known and most able shipbuilders who has been known 
in the United States since iron vessels came in, and him- 
self a careful searcher for all subsidies and protective 
duties that could be extorted from Congress to help the 
business along, once said plainly to a Cougressional ¢om- 
mittee that steamships could be built in this country at 
one hundred dollars per ton, which is the customary 
price at all the best British shipyards, the only thing in 
the way of doing work at this price being the small quan- 
tity of work which American shipbuilders could get. 
The new steamer just alluded to had to be built here, for 
she belongs to our own Pacific mail line, which, by law, 
is compelled to have all its vessels built in America, and 
to have them officered by Americans also. But perhaps 
the new law, admitting certain British-built vessels, will 
give such an impetus to the business that we shall take 
some shipbuilding trade from England. It certainly 
looks so to anyone who reads the dismal prognostica- 
tions which have recently been cabled over here from the 
British shipyards. 

A few religious people and a few thousand sporting peo- 
ple will be glad to learn that the handsome Westchester 
County estate known as the ‘‘Tom Paine farm” has just 
been sold to a company which will make it a stock-farm 
with a one-mile trotting course. The history of this farm 
takes everybody back to the Revolutionary period, or, to 
the close of it, when the State of New York, desirous of 
expressing its appreciation of the great service which 
Paine rendered to the patriotic cause during the war, 
purchased and presented the best farm procurable to the 
famous author of “The Rights of Man.” Paine wasn’t 
much of s farmer, and, according to all written and tradi- 
tional accounts, he spent most of his time looking over his 
broad acres and wondering what next to do with them. 
He was buried by the side of the road which runs through 
his estate; but his remains were afterward taken up and 
carried to England, where some of his admirers thought 
he was held in higher respect than in the country whose 
cause he espoused. But there seems to have been some 
mistake about it, for England failed to find a proper rest- 
ing-place for them, and no one’ knows where they are now. 
The monument erected over them still remains, and it isa 
strange fact, and illustrative of the change of opinion 
which has come in religious matters during the lifetime of 
the past two gentrations, that the monument is cared for 
by an extremely orthodox Presbyterian deacon. Relic- 
hunters have chipped it most mercilessly ; but, a few years 
ago, alot of men, who regarded the great Revolutionary 
writer more for what he did than what he tried to undo, 
restored the monument to its original condition; and the 
inscriptions upon it to-day, although net a word has been 
changed from the original, do not excite disapprobation 
in the most orthodox religious mind. 


The man with the story of a treasure-ship has turned 
up again, and like any fellow of proper spirit, he has made 
his story a great deal bigger than ay which went before. 
According to him, a lot of barges full of gold were sunk 
near the Isthmus, on the Pacific side, one day about sixty 
years ago, when a pirate appeared in the vicinity with a 
desire to suddenly make himself rich. It is rather odd, 
while stories of this sort are appearing about once a year, 
and companies are being organized to look for the sunken 
treasure, that a couple of Americans down in South 
America have been making a good living all the while by 
washing over the sand on acertain portion of the beach 
and getting out a great deal of ingot and scrap gould which 
comes ashore after strong westerly gales. These fellows 
have been hard at work to locate the original source of 
the treasure, which local tradition says is a sunken ship 
which was on its way from Peru to the Isthmus in the 
early Spanish days, and as some of the scraps of gold 
recovered bear the stamp-mark of King Philip II., there 
seems to be some circumstantial evidence in favor of the 
story. Unlike other treasure-ship men, however, these 
two Yankees quietly work their little claim asif it were a 
farm, not trying to get up a stock company, or borrow 
money, ordo anything else which would cause people to 
laugh at their story. : 


What airs the Hub of the Universe does put on! It is 
about to surround children during school life with the best 
art influences, and talks as if it were an entirely new idea. 
Now, the fact is that this sort of thing has been going on 
for some time in other places, among which are the little 
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city of Elizabeth, N. J., and the sister city of Orange, where 
a couple of young ladies have been engaged for several 
years in teaching children of every grade of intelligence, 
and some who apparently have no intelligence at ail, to 
draw, carve, paint, stamp upon metals and leather, and in 
every way to learn the use of their hands, and also to teach 
them to use their eyes, always under proper artistic guid- 
ance. In the College for the Training of Teachers in the 
city of New York—an institution which is not part of the 
public school system—a great many young men and young 
women are being taught every year how to train the art- 
sense of others. One of the unexpected results of the work 
in the city of Elizabeth—a city which contains a large num- 
ber of manufacturing establishments—was that a few mas- 
ter mechanics and foremen in the factories were so de- 
lighted with the work which their children brought home, 
done by their own hands, that they signed a petition tothe 
teacher to open a night school for them, the practical me- 
chanics ; for the old fellows said that their children already 
knew more about technical drawing and modeling than 
their fathers had been able to pick up in twenty, thirty or 
forty years of practice. None of this detracts from the 
merit of Boston’s new conception; it merely shows that 
Boston does not always lead the world, although it some- 
times follows it with a remarkable degree of intelli- 
gence. 

A few years ago the London Spectator made a great 
deal of fun for American editors and other American read- 
ers by printing a long and thoughtful editorial, full of 
amazement and moral reflection, about a convention of 
drunkards which took place in the United States. The 


-truth is, that through a slight error of sound and a large mis- 


take of sense, the Spectator got drunkards mixed with 
‘Tunkards—a religious sect with a name so outlandish that 
it is not strange that the cablegram-receivers on the Eng- 
lish side replaced it by a word which sounded nearest like 
it, and with which they, as Englishmen, were far more 
familiar. The Spectator may have its revenge now, 
though, if it likes, for the meeting of the graduates of the 
Keeley Institute for the cure of drunkards has been quite 
largely attended, more then a hundred men being present, 
all of them responsible old soakers, yet now demanding 
nothing stronger than bichloride of gold. Perhaps they 
have the same sort of thing in England ; but if they do, and 
the treatment were compulsory for all persons given to tak- 
ing too much, there would be no building in the United 
Kingdom which-could hold the aggregate of small delega- 
tions from the various English towus and cities. 

The serious trouble about committing suicide is that no 
one ever knows when is the proper time to doit. The old 
story of Chatterton, who killed himself just as he was 
about to become famous, has been matched a great many 
times in modern times, and most recently by a man who 
killed himself out West a few day ago while there wasa 
letter in the post-office announcing that someone had 


died and left about ten thousand dollars awaiting his 
order. It is always well to’ think carefully before kill- 
ing one’s self, because then a fellow isn’t likely to do it, 


and he will save his friends and the newspaper reporters 
a great deal of unnecessary trouble. 
—_———--o<+— 


ANOTHER WOMAN THEATRICAL MANAGER. 


MIss OLGA NETHERSOLE is about to invade the danger- 
ously adventureful country of authordom with a dramatic 
version of one of Rudyard Kipling’s works, with the per- 
mission of the writer. She intends to put the, piece on in 
a theater under her own management. She lives in a 
pretty villa at St. John’s Wood. Miss Nethersole kas had 
great experience as an actress, and ought to be a good 





MISS OLGA NETHERSOLE. 


judge of the popular taste, whilst she is an excellent 
woman of business. Indeed, you are at once impressed on 
meeting her with the influence of her inteilectual capaci- 
ties, to which the contour of her thoughtful brows and 
the mystery of her dark eyes afford additional testimony. 
Miss Nethersole has just appeared in a series of five mati 
nees with ‘ Agatha,’ a poetic play by Isaac Henderson. 
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A HORSE-WORLD FETE. 

PRIOR to the Brookiyn Handicap, all New York was at- 
tracted by the open-air Horse Show, held by the Horse and 
Cattle Society, on Manhattan Field, at One Hundred and 
Fifty-fifth® street and Eighth avenue. The prospect is 
backed up by many of the most influential horsemen in 
the city, including Colonel Jay, Prescott Lawrence, 
Reginald Rives, Theodore Havemeyer, Francis T. Under- 
hill, Mayor Grant, T. Suffern Tailer and George Green. 
All the names have become familiar from their close as- 
sociation with the Madison Square Garden exhibition, 
and from this it will be gathered that, the new venture is 
not in opposition to the older association. 

To a far greater extent than the show in the Garden 
this open-air gathering is dependent for success on the 
favorable state of the weather. The first two days were 
made to order, but on’ Wednesday morning it rained in 
torrents, so much so that the day’s programme had to be 
postponed. This unfortunate, though not unforéseen, con- 
tretemp undoubtedly cost the new society several thou- 
sands, as it seemed to take all the “sting” out of the 
affair. 

As compared with the Garden reunion, the open-air 
show was on a far more practical and business-like basis. 
The horses were judged in a capacious ring with a quarter 
of a mile track, while the “timber toppers’’ were put at 
natural fences, and not the flimsy structures to be seen at 
the covered show.: Furthermore, the judges had been 
selected for their practical knowledge of horses, and not 
from a kid-glove, white-boutonniére point of view." At 
the show itself, horse predominated, not human frailties 
and vanities—in fact, the open-air exhibition was a horse 
shew, whereas the older rival is a hippodrome, vieing with 
Barnum’s and other circuses. 

As regards the exhibits, there were four hundred odd 
actual horses which, with duplicate nominations, swelled 
the entries to six hundred and twenty-eight, the popu- 
lar classes being filled as follows: Harness horses, 85; 
tandems, 24; four-in-hands, 7; ponies, 60; saddle horses, 
107; hunters, 131, and high-steppers, 49. The number 
would have been greatly increased but for the time of 
year, as the classes for stallions and brood mares suffered 
greatly on this account. The quality of hunters and 
jumpers was immense, while the saddle and harness horses © 
were in front of anything yet seen here. Among the 
jumpers, George Pepper’s Queensberry, who holds the 
high jump record—seven feet'two and one-half inches—is 
probably the most wonderful performer over sticks yet 
seen. He is a big, raking bay, with his hocks very close to 
the ground, and he takes his fences in the cleverest and 
most natural style imaginable. The harness competitions 
brought out some rare specimens, Harry Hamlin, of trot- 
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JUDGING THE TANDEM TEAMS AT THE NEW YORK HORSE SHOW. 
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ting fame, showing a pair of brown mares—Gladys and 
Queen—that for style, knee action and quality are un- 
rivaled. The following gentlemen judged in the different 
classes : 


Thoroughbreds—Foxhall Keene, of Cedarhurst, L. I., Peter Wal- 
den, of Eatontown, N. J., and James Rowe, of Brooklyn ; trotters 
and roadsters—Carl §. Burr, of Long Island, Renssalaer Weston, of 
New York, and C. P. Williams, of Stonington, Conn.; hackneys—W. 
B. Powell, of Shadeland, Pa., A. R. Galbraith and A. H. Godfrey, 
assistant secretary of the American Hackney Society ; Clydes- 
dales, Percherons and heavy draught horses—Harvey Marsh, A. R. 
Galbraith and W. B. Powell; harness horses, tandems, four-in- 
hands and ponies ih harness—Oscar Moulton, of Batavia, F. M. 
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ra Ware, of Newport, R. I., and 8S. B. Fuller, of Woodstock, Ontario ; 


saddle horses—Captain J. P. Adams, of Mount Morris, N. Y., N. J. 
Balfe, of this city, and F. M. Ware, of Newport, R. I.; hunters and 
jumpers—I: N. Scatcherd, of Buffalo, H. L. Herbert, of this city, 
and Captain J. P. Adams, of Mount Morris, N. Y. 


The Signal Corps, under Captain Gallup, gave an ex- 
hibition of bareback riding, picking up the hat from the 


. ground while mounted and under full gallop, mounting 


and dismounting under gallop. On Saturday the Tandem 
Club paraded on the grounds. 

The society has eight years in which to build up its 
name, and that it will succeed in half that time is certain. 
It is in the hands of horsemen who are bound to receive 
the support of horsemen. 
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Race, 114 miles. 


Starting Post. 
LONGSTREET. 
RACELAND. 
BANQUET. 
JUDGE MORROW. 
PESSARA. 
GEORGE wW. 
MADSTONE. 
CLARENDON. 
PORTCHESTER. 
KINGMA KER. 
RUSSELL. 
FAIRVIEW. 


THE POSITIONS OF THE HORSES AT THE POST. 


THE great struggle for the Brooklyn Handicap is over 
and the victor is Judge Morrow, the five-year-old son of 
Vagabond and Moonlight. Pessara ran second and Rus- 
sell third, the mighty Longstreet, who started a four to 
five favorite, finishing absolutely last in the field of twelve. 
The time for the mile and a quarter was 2.03%, very fast 
for the track which, though dry, was cuppy from recent 
rains. The race, like all the big Spring handicaps, was 
run from the fall of the flag, Fairview setting a killing 
pace for over five-eighths of a mile, followed a dozen 
lengths behind by Longstreet and Russell. When Fair- 
view came back to his field, Longstreet had had enough 
and Russell took command at the end of the first mile 
closely attended by Judge Morrow and Pessara. The race 
from this point home was between the three, and it was of 
the ding-dong order. The horses were ridden to perfec- 
tion, but Judge Morrow had a little more left than the 
others and wen under severe punishment by a short head, 
Pessara beating Russell two lengths for the place. 

From the first I have warned my readers not to put any 
faith in Longstreet and have not hesitated to proclaim 
my allegiance to Russell and Judge Morrow. Pessara was 
a surprise—a thirty to one shot, even his owners not back- 
ing him for better than third place. ‘‘ Mike’ Dwyer lost 
many thousands on Longstreet, whose performance was 
about as wretched as it could be. Over thirty thousand 
people witnessed the race, which was one of the most ex- 
citing ever seen in this country. 


WITH the Brooklyn decided, turfites will now settle 
down and take a more sober and stolid view of the rac- 
ing which has opened with such vim. Probably because 
the Brooklyn is the first big race of the season, lovers of 
the thoroughbred are always aroused to a keen sense of 
its importance, but directly the horses have flashed past 
the post, events follow events in such rapid succession 
that followers of the sport have no further time for delib- 
eration. The next classic races which are likely to be 
handed down to posterity are the Metropolitan Handicap 
and the Eclipse Stakes at Morris Park. For the first- 
named event, Tristan, whose allotted 119 pounds made his 
chances look tempting, has been withdrawn. But with 
Bermuda (120 pounds), Curt Gunn (105 pounds), Fairy (112 
pounds), Fairview (190 pounds), La Tosca (118 pounds), 
Lamplighter (106 pounds), Pessara (117 pounds), Madstone 
(113 pounds), Montana (113 pounds), Picknicker (119 pounds), 
Poet Scout (122 pounds), Reclare (110 pounds), Reckon (113 
pounds), Russell (118 pounds), Sallie McClelland (111 pounds) 
and Terrifier (114 pounds) among the remaining candidates, 
there is every promise of a rattling contest. Last year’s 
struggle will be ®»ver remembered from the fact that the 
beautifully-proportioned Tristan played such havoc with 
the record by running the nine furlongs in 1:511-2. With 
horses of such undoubted speed as La Tosca, Reckon, 
Russell and Reclare, the race should be run from start to 
finish. 

The Eclipse Stakes, inaugurated in 1890, was productive 
of a rare struggle between Russell and Sallie McClelland, 
which fell to the filly’s share by the bare margin of a head. 
Last year Tammany surprised his connections by showing 
his heels to his field, but the contest for second place 
resulted in a dead heat between Dagonet, Osric and Hell 
Gate. This year all the crack youngsters are engaged, so 
that it is not likely to suffer in prestige. 

From Morris Park ‘urfites will be 


transferred to 
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Sheepshead, where the Suburban will be decided on June 
18th. So many incidents are likely to,intervene between 
now and then that it would be superfluous to seriously 
discuss it at present. Suffice it, that with the non-accept- 
ance of Longstreet, Tenny holds the post of honar with 
129 pounds. j GOLD AND BLACK. 


WITH THE TROTTERS. 


Early trotting-races are like the Spring vegetables, and 
are enjoyed like the first samples of asparagus, cucumbers 
and lettuce. The start this year at Baltimore was excel- 
lent, but the following week at the Pimlico track showed 
still better speed and sharper contests. In the 2:30 class, 
Dr. F. C. Fowler’s Navarro reeled off a mile in 2:23 1-4, 
and three other heats were putin better than 2:25, which 
is certainly great time for May races. The speedy pacer, 
Mikado, by Maxim, equaled his last year’s record of 
2:191-4, and promises to rate with the fastest this season. 

Unless all signs fail, there will be new records created 
this year in the fastest classes. Mr. Robert Bonner has 
sent the famous mare Suno! to her old driver, Charles 
Marvin, and she is to be worked to beat 2:08 1-4 over the 
Pennsylvania kite-shaped track. Her doubtful leg and 
her feet are in perfect order now, and unless her owner 
keeps her from the attempt until she is over-ripe, as he did 
Maud §., she should lower her mark this year to 2: 05, as 
Governor Leland Stanford predicted. SPOONEY OGLE. 


AMONG THE BALLMEN. 

The continued poor work of the New York baseball 
nine has been something in the nature of a surprise to the 
knowing ones. There is no team in the League that is 
composed of so many heavy batsmen, and yet opposing 
pitchers, have had very little trouble in fooling them. 
The fielding of the New Yorks has been irregular, while 
the pitching, considering the abilities of Rusie and King, 
lamentably weak. Something is wrong with the men. 
Persons who claim to be on the ‘‘inside”’ say that Man- 
ager Powers and Captain Ewing are at loggerheads, but 
these two worthies deny the story emphatically. Still there 
is ground for suspicion that there is a conflict of authority 
somewhere. Ewing, last year, was really the manager, 
although Mutrie had the title. ‘‘Jim’’. used to allow 
‘“‘Buck ” to do pretty much as he pleased in the matter of 
handling the players on and off the field. Powers, how- 
ever, is a strict disciplinarian, and is anxious to assert his 
authority. When he was signed by the New York Club, 
he was given to understand,that he would have absolute 
control of all the players, including Ewing, both on and 
off the diamond. Ewing is known to have asked for the 
management of the team. He may be jealous of Powers, 
and pulling secretly against him. At anyrate, the direct- 
ors of the club are sharpening their knives, and it will 
not surprise me a bit if several protruding heads are 
lopped off in the next few weeks. 

Some time ago, when the Chicagos were losing steadily 
and Uncle Anson was being ridiculed all over the country, 
I said it would be well to keep an eye on the ‘‘old man.” 
Just at present Mr. Anson is the cynosure of all eyes. 
From what appeared to bea ‘job lot’? team when the 
season opened, the big Swede has succeeded in turning 
out quite a baseball collection. Canavan, his néw second 
baseman, is filling Pfeffer’s shoes surprisingly well, 
while Dahlen, at third, is rivaling the big third basemen 
of the League in his daily work. Then, too, Hutchinson 
has gotten into last year’s form, which means everything 
to Chicago, and the other pitchers are beginning to show 
their real worth. But, above all, the Chicagos are hitting 
the ball, and Captain Anson himself is doing a large share 
of it, too. Right here, I want to say again, ‘‘look out for 
Uncle Anson !” 

Brooklyns work is most commendable. With a crip- 
pled outfield and minus the services of Haddock and 
Lovett, his best pitchers, Ward has succeeded in climbing 
up into second place by fine playing. With the possible 
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THE FINAL PARADE FOR THE BROOKLYN HANDICAP, LED BY LONGSTREET, RACELAND AND BANQUET. - » 


exception of Boston, the Brooklyns are-playing the steadi- 
est game in the League. The Louisvilles and Pittsburgs, 
who were counted out of the race last Winter, are playing 
strongly and with unexpected success. Time will tell, 
however, whether they can last or not. It’s the pace that 
kills, and the light-waisted teams can’t stand it. The 
heavy-weights grow dangerous when the sun gets hot. 
THE T'WIRLER. 


MEN OF BRAWN AND MUSCLE. 


Athletics have been very quiet during the week, all 
that is going on being talk of events to come off during 
the season so close at hand. All the athletes have shaken 
the dust of the gymnasium from their feet and are prac- 
ticing vigorously out-doors for their coming competitions. 
One who has been doing great work is H. T. Harding, of 
Columbia College. His running has been phenomenal, 
and he will win many medals this year. Last season he 
was a comparatively green boy. J 

“Billy” Plimmer, the English one-hundred-and-ten- 
pound champion boxer, made short work of “Tommy” 
Kelly, the ‘“‘ Harlem Spider,’’ at the Coney Island Athletic 
Club rooms. The Britisher outpointed ‘the Spider” from 
the start, and ten rounds convinced the latter that he had 
put on the four-ounce gloves with the wrong boy. The 
meeting was for the world’s championship at the weight 
and two thousand dollars. The new clubroom is probably 
the best-appointed for exhibitions of this kind in the coun- 
try, and will prove a big rival to the California Athletic 
Club in San Francisco and the Olympic at New Orleans. 

The fifteen club competition, which was held under the 
auspices of the American Amateur Bowling Union, the 
leading bowling organization in the United States, was 
acknowledged by every lover of the sport to be the only 
real amateur bowling competition of the season. Among 
the fifteen teams were the leading clubs of this city, 
Brooklyn and New Jersey. The crack Phoenix five of 
Harlem carried off first prize after the most exciting 
struggle ever known in the history of the game. The 
Ivanhoes, also of this city, won second prize on a roll off of 
a tie with the champion Jersey City Athletic Club’s team. 

The bowling season of 1891 and ’92, which has just ended, 
has proven the most successful that twirlers of the wooden 
sphere have ever experienced. Many tournaments were 
held during the Winter months, and all of them were 
marked by rattling high scores and spirited contests, 
which goes te show that the players are not being ham- 
pered in their work by the constant changing of the rules, 
such as spreading the pin spots, shortening the pins and 
narrowing the alleys. THERMIDOR. 





Everything in Rubber Goods. 


I BAILEY’S RUBBER 
i Complexion Brush. 







It is especially constructed for mas- 
saging the skin. It removes all rough- 
ness and dead cuticle, smoothing out the 
wrinkles, rendering the skin soft and pli- 
ant, and tinted with a healthy glow. 

For ay eg development it is recom. 
mended by the highest in the profession, 
for improving the ‘irculation, exercising 

muscles, and promoting a. healthy 
action of the skin. 

The simplest form of massage is this: 
aiff To rub the forehead sideways and 

lengthwise with the brush every night 
and morning, especially dwelling on the tiny space between the 
eyebrows, where a * pucker” usually comes, and on each side of the 
mouth, where the lines so generally come. These are to be rubbed 
upwards, and after a while the whole face will become even and 
soft. This carefully followed night and morning will not fail to 
have its effect upon the homeliest face. 

For the bath it will be found a perfect luxury by both old and 

iece, and as soft as silk. Mailed upon 


. The brush is all one 
oes or sale ly all dealers in Toilet Goods, 


receipt of price, 50 cents. 
Catalogue mailed Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE luncheon grows more and more idyllic. Its poetry 
is revealed in its dainty conceits, its decorations and color- 
ing. ‘The luncheon has come to possess a motif, like any 
work.of art. One recalls the repast prepared by Monsieur 
Alcide Mirobolant for Blanche.Amory and her friends, by 
means of each delicate detail of which the infatuated chef 
endeavored to declare his passion for la reine Blanche. 
Whatever Monsieur Mirobolant’s cooking may have been, 
his ardor was unadulterated, and the ortolans, the plov- 
ers’ eggs, the petits gateaux, the “jelly of marasquin, 
bland, insinuating, intoxicating as the glance of beauty,” 
the ices of plombieres and cherries—all possessed a lan- 
guage of their own. 

So, too, the luncheon of to-day may speak for itself. 
The daintily-prepared and exquisitely-served meal may 
prove a turning-point in your life. Nothing more appeals 
to the lover of artistic effect and the sybarite than the 
table spread with raro china and cut-glass, ornamented 
with flowers, possessing an individuality in its unique and 
surprising conceits. 

The farewell luncheon! how much it may express. If 
you are preparing to go to Java, or Japan, or Jupiter, you 
may wish to draw a few favored friends about you for one 
tast interchange of speech and a parting toast. Why not 
give a forget-me-not luncheon? Let the farewell breathe 
its message in every detail. Let each decoration say: 
““Good-by; forget me not.” In the center of your table 
lay a square of filmy bolting-cloth, embroidered with the 
pale-blue flowers. Heap your crystal bowls high with the 
same sweet blossoms. Wear them yourself upon the 
bosom of your pretty blue frock, and have clusters of 
them for your women guests and boutonniéres for the 
men. 

A “daisy luncheon” is very pretty and appropriate for 
young girls. An effective arrangement of marguerites 
and maiden-hair fern is placed in the center of the table. 
The lunch-cloth and napkins are embroidered with sprays 
of marguerites, the candle-shades are of the samé blos- 
soms, and each guest’s name is written in the heart of a 
daisy painted upon bristol-board or bolting, as one’s fancy 
may elect. 

If you go in for history and wish a novelty in entertain- 
ment, why not give a luncheon in honor of some celebrated 
historical character? This fad has been introduced by 
Mrs. George B. McClellan, who gave, not long since, a 
Napoleonic luncheon, at which the favors were steel en- 
gravings of Bonaparte, and the tables were covered with 
violets, the flowers of the Little Corporal. Many relics, 
including a lock of the General’s hair, were shown. The 
candles were shaded with white satin covers embroidered 
with violets. A ‘‘ white Juncheon,” in honor of the White 
Rose of Scotland, might be very pretty. 

Another novelty is a Shakespearean luncheon, where 
every guest finds himself 
described in a few ap- 
propriate lines from the 
great poet written onthe 
back of his luncheon- 
card. Then the doilies, 
napkins and luncheon- 
cloths are embroidered 
with the flowers Shakc- 
speare loved, ‘ daisies 
pied and violets blue, 
and lady smocks all sil- 
ver white”’; or with quo- 
tations applicable to the 
season and the course at 
luncheon. If your lunch- 
eon be given this month, 
NY , what more appropriate 
\) than, “It fell uponaday 
’ in the merry month of 
May’’? or, with the des- 
sert, ‘‘Sweets to the 
sweet”? If one takes 
the trouble to study the 
subject a bit, all sorts of 
quaint and curious con- 

(Specially drawn for Once a Weex.) ceits will be suggested. 

THE EVELYN. Thus, with your mush- 

rooms: ‘‘ What comes so 

fast in silence of the night?” may be embroidered on 

the napkins. With the ices: ‘‘ Thou art all ice, thy kind- 

ness freezes.”” With the fruit: ‘‘Two lovely berries 

molded on one stem.” Mrs. Barnes-Brice, the expert on 

table-linen and decoration, is the originator of this clever 
idea. 
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CHINA SILK FROCKS. 


THE China silks continue in as great favor as ever. 
Their pliability and. coolness recommend them to every 
woman who loves a material at. once graceful and coni- 
fortable. They are shown in every variety of design—the 
stripes, dots, wheels and tiny flowers being most desirable. 
Lace, jet, ribbons and velvet are used as trimmings. A 
brown China silk besprinkled with pink rosebuds was 
shown at a fashionable dressmaker’s. Its bell-skirt was 
finished with two narrow ruffles of pink taffetas, over 
which fine knife-plaitings of brown crépe de chine were laid. 
The bodice was made with a corselet of brown velvet. 
The yoke was of pink and covered with the brown chiffon 
gathered very full. The effect was charming. A black 
China silk powdered with old rose wheels was finished 
about the edge of the skirt with a full pouf, headed by three 
rows of narrow old rose velvet ribbon. The bodice was 


ONCE A WEEK. . 


coat-shaped, and a smart waistcoat of old rose velvet gave 
an effective finish, Some admirable designs for China 
silk gownsare given in this number, which were drawn ex- 
pressly for ONCE A WEEK from models exhibited by Lord 
& Taylor. 

The Dolores shows a distinguished costume of old-blue 
figured China silk. The skirt is short and caught up on 
the right side with a knot of the material. It is trimmed 
round the bottom with ruffles of black lace laid over plain 
blue silk. Two frills of the lace are laid over the round 
yoke. The fnll sleeve is finished at the wrist with ruffle, 





(Specially drawn for ONcE a WEEK.) 
THE DOLORES. 


puff and frill of lace, and bands and bows of black veivet 
ribbon. The bodice is trimmed with black velvet ribbon, 
starting from the front of the waist, passing under the 
arms, up to a sharp point on the back between the shoul- 
ders, where it finishes with a huge rosette and long ends 
falling to the edge of the gown. 

The Evelyn shows an exquisite creation of cream-tinted 
China silk with a leaf-like design in heliotrope and maize. 
It is elaborately garnished with bows and rosettes of rib- 
bon of the three shades. The bodice is gathered at the 
sleeves and bust and fastened with six dainty knots of rib- 
bon. The collar, vest and cuffs are of plain heliotrope 
silk covered with white lace. The skirt is finished with a 
frill of the lace over plain heliotrope silk. The sleeves are 
quite new. Over the top of the plain sleeve is a second 
sleeve, cut in triangular form. This is gathered full on 
the shoulders and falls in cascades to the cuff; where it is 
fastened to the undersleeve with a bow of heliotrope and 
maize ribbon. The edge of the bodice is trimmed with 
heliotrope ribbon, confined at the sides with knots of the 
heliotrope and maize and falling in the back to the bottom 
of the skirt. ‘ 

The Juliette shows a charming and simple gown of oid 
rose China silk with aslight train. A broad band of black 
velvet, headed by two rows of jet trims the skirt. The 
bodice is gathered full from the waist-line and caught in 
a narrow yoke trimmed with three rows of the jet. Jet 
finishes the peasant-sleeves and three bands of black velvet 
ribbon encircle the waist with a corselet effect. 





SILK PETTICOATS. 

THE woman who has once known the dainty luxury of 
the silke petticoat and has listened to its soothing swish 
will never give it up. If she cannot afford to walk into a 
shop and buy the smartest one in stock, she can at least 
turn the old silk evening gowns, yes, and the silk skirt- 
linings, into this favorite detail of her wardrobe. The 
black and shot taffetas glace make the most desirable silk 
petticoats, as they are durable and do not absorb dust. 
But if you cannot afford such an expensive petticoat, take 
the old China silk skirt of any color, have it dyed black, 
buy some pretty inexpensive lace and gather over a ruffle 
of the silk. Do not make your petticoats too long, or 
they will speedily become a weariness to the flesh. The 
best length is midway between the knee and ankle; then 
they escape the choice collection of filth gathered by the 
trained skirt as well as the devastations of high heels. 
The most beautiful silk petticuats’ now shown for street 
wear are in shaded taffetas of vld rose and golden. brown 
tints. They are trimmed with three ruffics of silk pinked 
out at each edge. 

HOME-MADE DRESS TRIMMINGS. 

THERE never was a wider field for the ingenuity of the 
home dress-trimmer. The narrow, pinked and gathered 
ruffies, overlaid with lace edging or without, are quite 
simple and easily fashioned. The prevalence of ribbon, 
both in silk and velvet, as a trimming gives great satisfac- 
tion to the woman who trims her own gowns. An old 
favorite is revived in the ribbon trumpet trimming Itis 
so easy to make and so light in weight that it promises to 
be very popular for lawn and Swiss muslin frocks. A 
narrow strip of coarse muslin is used for the foundation; 
the ribbon must measure one and a half inches, and a few 
beads must be employed to shed the necessary luster. The 
muslin is tacked down the center of the back of a length 
of ribbon to give firmness. On the face of this ribbon a 
second length makes the trumpets. One stitch catches 
down the mouth of the trumpet, then the ribbon is pinched 
up and caught to the foundation to make the end of the 
trumpet and to commence the second; three beads are 
taken up with the needle at each stitch. A row of beads 
is sewn on each edge of the flat ribbon underneath. 

An effective embroidery for the front breadtlis of even- 
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ing gowns is carried out in baby ribbon, gold thread and 
beads, pearl, gold, steel or jet, according to one’s fancy 
and the hue of the gown. Sometimes the ribbons are 
shaded from dark to light. Flowers are made of the rib- 
bon by gathering it on one side, then running it down cn 
the material in a circle to form the outer edge of the 
flower. Without cutting the ribbon, a second row is run 
on inside the first, the edge slightly overlapping it and 
hiding the stitches; then the center is put in with beads 
sewn closely together. Often the center is made of gold 
thread crossed latticewise, the spaces between being filled 
with gold or pearl beads. The stems, outlines, veins of 
leaves, tendrils and berries can be represented with gold 
thread and filled in with simple embroidery stitches and 
beads. The silk ruchings, box-plaited and fringed out to 
represent ostrich feathers, are quite easily made at home, 
and always effective and in good taste for evening gowns. 
An old evening bodice can be renovated by turning it 
into thé corselet now so universally popular and building 
up with gauze as chiffon. 





SOME FEMININE PERSONALITIES. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CUSTER, the widow of the famous sol- 
dier, is one of the busiest women in New York. Her writ- 
ings absorb most of her time; but during the past season 
she has made a new departure in the line of work. She has 
given fifty-seven readings in New York, New Jersey and 
New England. Her paper on “ Plains Life” has attracted 
the attention of thoughtful and cultivated audiences. In 
town, Mrs. Custer lives in a pretty house on East Seventy- 
eighth street, where she is surrounded by interesting 
souvenirs of her dead husband. Mrs. Custer is a slender 
woman of charming presence and magnetic bearing. She 
has brown hair, dark-gray eyes and a winsome smile. She 
has the greatest possible interest in everything pertaining 
to women’s work and occupation, and isnever too busy to 
say an encouraging word to the woman who is struggling 
to gain a footing. 

The favorite flower of Julien Gordon is the hyacinth. 
Her rooms are heavy with its seductive perfume. Violets, 
too, are always found in great profusion, and one constant 
and unknown admirer sends a huge cluster every day. 
The lady is the recipient of many extraordinary gifts from 
people she has never seen. Perhaps the most curious pres- 
ent was that of a doormat sent her for her country place 
on Long Island. In the note accompanying it, the donor 
begged the fair author to accept the gift and place it be- 
fore her front door, adding that it would make him happy 
to know that every time she went in and out of her ‘house 
she would tread upon 
his offering. Whv says 
the Walter Raleighs are 
all dead ? 

Miss Nelly Stevens, 
the well-known pianist, 
is the only woman artist 
in this line who has had 
a busy season. Even 
Adele aus der Ohe, who 
was supplanted in the 
public’s fickle affections 
by the fiery-haired Pad- 
erewski, has been idle. 
Miss Stevens, who has 
been concertizing for 
months, has filled sev- 
enty-five engagements. 
She is a cool-headed little 
business woman who 
manages herself, attends 
in person to all her corre- 
spondence and advertis- 
ing, and practices five or 
six hours a day besides. 
She was a favorite pupil 
of Liszt and has a re- 
markable collection of 
souvenirs of the great master,among which are several orig- 
inal compositions of priceless value, a withered rose from 
his coat lapel and a pack of cards with which he played. 
The most precious relic, however, and the one most jeal- 
ously guarded, is a handkerchief dotted with tiny blood- 
stains, which the abbe wrapped about his finger One morn- 
ing after a slight accident. Not for all the wealth of the 
Indies would Miss Stevens permit this mouchoir to be 
laundered. The little artist earns eight thous: ud dollars 
a year, has a bank account, invests in real estate, is tho 
most devout Roman Catholic in the world, and, on a re- 
cent visit to New York, stole away from her numerous 
engagements to the Chapel of Our Lady of Lourdes to lay 
her offering of roses and lilies upon the altar. 





THE JULIETTE. 





THE BIB AND TUCKER. 

THE fashionable woman is bestowing considerable at- 
tention these days upon her best bib and tucker. It is 
marvelous what vanity is to be found in these soft, fluffy 
fronts which are worn with every conceivable costume. 
The long bibs are made of lace, chiffon or mousseline de 
soie of every hue. Daffodil, pale-blue, bright-scarlet and 
white bibs are greatly sought. They are worn with the 
most masculine of double-breasted coats, Eton jackets 
and other mannish garments, and, by some strange whim 
of fashion, do not detract from the conventionally severe 
type, but lend it a dainty and feminine charm. An effect- 
ive bodice is of the Directoire cut, very short, tight-fitting 
in front, with short habit effect in the back. The abrupt 
finish of the bodice across the front is not becoming save 
to slim figures. But here again comes in the wisdom of 
the bib and tucker, and the loose, silken front relieves the 
severity in a welcome manner. Surahs, glacés and fou- 
lards will be generally used for blouse fronts. They are 
tucked, finished with frills falling in cascades, and, under 
the jaunty blazer, give the desired effect of an infinite va- 
riety of silk waists. 
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THE LATEST HAPPENINGS. 


Less than seventy-five thousand dollars remain to be 
raised for the Grant Monument Fund, and New York will 
not feel the effort of raising it. 

Ex-Governor Campbell, of Ohio, has come to the front 
as a probable Democratic candidate at Chicago. 

At a musical festival in the Kansas City Auditorium a 
scaffolding with five hundred children broke down, injur- 
ing five, none of them seriously. ; 

J. Coleman Drayton was not present at the funeral of 
his father-in-law, William Astor. 

The Missouri River is cutting “across lots” near St. 
Joe and threatens to leave that city out of sight. 

A large and enthusiastic reunion of Keeley bichloride 
graduates at White Plains, N. Y., passed strong commend- 
atory resolutions. If this is not advertisement strong 
enough, the agile reporter may be depended on to hunta 
few more victims of the strychnine and belladonna alleged 
to be in the “ cure.” ; 

Canada has resolved to ask England to let her have 
Canadian representatives at Washington ant other capi- 
tals. 

Representative Simpson’s son sold newspapers in Wash- 
ington all Winter, and he now feels as much at home on 
the lettered streets as he formerly did on the Kansas farm’ 
The young man did all he could to repay the press for its 
many attentions to his father. There is nothing small 
about Simpson, Jr. 

Prince George will be duke of something on and after 
his grandmother’s birthday, May 24th. Let it be Duke of 
May. 

During the last. four months discounts at the Bank of 
France fel] off three hundred million francs, and yet the 
bank is still there. It is living in hopes. 

Paris complains that England has become a refuge for 
Anarchists, and that the refuge is too near by for the 
health of France. 

The sultan of Turkey is seriously ill. In the event of 
his death, European diplomatists will be once more called 
away from their social functions. 

‘During the prevalence of yellow fever in Brazil, Aus- 
tria refused to aliow the Austrian Lloyds to discontinue 
their line of steamers to that country. The danger is now 
past, the scourge having disappeared from Santos. The 
imperial authorities and the steamship company will not 
again come in collision. If they do, the Lloyds will obey. 

Belgium is progressing. Bya vote of 131 to 7 the Cham- 
ber of Deputies at Brussels has decided to revise the 
Constitution and greatly extend the electorate. 

Ulster Unionist Members of Parliament declare that 
they will do all in their power to defeat Home Rule for 
Ireland.’ If the Irish Parliament should become a reality, 
they propose to resist its decrees, if necessary, by force of 
arms. 

Italy has decided that, in reducing expenditures, the 
navy appropriations will not be reduced. Italy will stand 
by her navy, if she has to borrow money to do it. 

Ferdinand Ward, a ‘“ Napoleon of Finance,’’ has gone 
West from New York. Allthe “‘ booms’’ out there should 
proceed at once to pull themselves together. 

The long-delayed World’s Fair Commission from New 
York visited the World’s Fair site late week, and made 
satisfactory arrangements for the Empire State exhibits. 

Chicago Anarchists have sued the city for the red ban- 
nersitaken from them by the police on May Day. It is 
gratifying to see these lawless idiots appealing to the law 
for protection. 

It is announced in a special from Princeton, N. J., 
that Isaac V. Brokaw, of New York, father of Frederick 
Brokaw, who was drowned at Long Branch last Summer 
while heroically attempting to rescue a drowning girl, 
has generously contributed forty-two thousand dollars 
toward erecting a memorial building on the proposed new 
Brokaw memorial athletic grounds. The alumni and 
students of the university are expected to subscribe 
enough for laying out the grounds. The field will be 
large enough to contain two football fields, a baseball 
diamond and six or eight tenniscourts. The building will 
be constructed of Indiana limestone and will be in the 
modern renaissance style. Directly through the middle 
will be an arched hallway, on each side of which will be 
the locker rooms. In the basement will be the baths and 


the large swimming tank, one hundred feet long and - 


twenty feet wide. It is planned especially for water polo, 
and when finished will be a fitting memorial to Prince- 
ton’s great athlete. The grading of the grounds will be 
finished this Summer. ; : 
Canadian oarsmen are trying to induce the Australian 
Stansbury to come to this country, with the avowed object 
of wresting the world’s championship from him. Oars- 
men Hanlan and O’Connor are both anxious to make a 
match with him, or to enter a double-sculling match with 
Stansbury and mate, or both. American and Canadian 
sportsmen assert that Hanlan should never have gone to 
the Antipodes to contest for the championship. Well; now 
—that is a fact, isn’t it? Had he stayed at home, in his 
own native air, he never would have met those tough, 
wiry and hard-to-beat Australians. uw 


By the will of the late William Astor almost the entire ~ 


property is tied up.in life estates, the bulk going to John 
Jacob Astor to the extent of about seventy-five million 
dollars. To each of the three children of the eldest 
daughter, Mrs. Van Allen, deceased, the sum of four hun- 
dréd and sixty-six thousand one hundred and sixty-seven . 
dollars is devised. .The sum of eight hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars.is devised.to his.daughters Mrs. Roose- 
velt and Mrs, Wilson. For Mrs. J. Coleman Drayton 
there is no bequest, but to her four children the sum of 
eight hundred and fifty thousand dollars is, bequeathed, - 
share and share alike. For charity the millionaire leaves 
one hundred thousand dollars; and for the Astor Library, 
fifty thousand dollars. 

The Memphis Bridge, the largest cantilever bridge in 
the world, a picture of which was shown in last week’s 
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paper, was opened on the 12th inst. in the presence of 
thirty thousand spectatofs, Senator Voorhees delivering 
the oration. It has five spans and six piers. The length 
of the bridge propér'is 2,597.12 feet. -An iron viaduct of 2,500 
feet and a timber trestle of 3,100 feet unites the structure 
to terra firma. It was built by the Kansas City, Memphis 
and Birmingham Railroad Company. It is*said to mark 
the exact spot where De Soto crossed the Father of Waters 
in 1541. Spanish halberds were found in excavating for 
the shore pier on the Tennessee side. es 

The Childs-Drexel Home for Union’Printers at Colorado 
Springs was dedicated May 12th, the sixty-third birthday 
of George W. Childs, of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
The building is situated on an eminence from which the 
eye may sweep the panorama of. Austin’s Bluff, Glen 
Eyrie, Garden of the Gods, Pike’s Peak, Colorado City, 
Manitou, Cameron’s Cone, North and South Cheyenne 
Canyons and Cheyenne Mountain, with Broadmoor, Colo- 
rado Springs and Prospect Lake in the foreground. The 
building is four storiés high, one hundred and forty-four 
feet long and forty feet wide, and cost sixty thousand dol- 
lars. ; 

a 


A VERY PRETTY FAIR. 


THE Lenox Lyceum in New York City has become the 
home of church fairs, and the one given by the Cathedral 
Club, of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in New York, was in 
some respects the most interesting and brilliant that has 
recently graced that hall. The large auditorium was trans- 
formed into a flower-decked garden, and the booths, loaded 
with articles of artistic workmanship, were placed at irregu- 





AT THE ORIENTAL STALL. 


lar intervals about the floor. Handsomely-dressed young 
ladies, with order-books in their hands and winning smiles 
on their faces, were very successful in inducing visitors to 
the bazaar to invest in the goods therein displayed. The 
bazaar was opened with an address by John D. Crimmins, 
and Archbishop Corrigan, Bishop McDonnell, of Brooklyn, 
Father Lavelle, the rector of the Cathedral, and Father 
Daily, the director of the club, were among the church 
dignitaries present. One of the most interesting and novel 
features of the bazaar was the “ Old Curiosity Shop,” pre- 





TAKING CHANCES IN A CHINA SERVICE. 


sided over by two young ladies. It was a room to itself, 


and on shelves and tables were arranged many curious _ 


articles, among which were the following: 

_ The Last of the Tribunes—Tribune of the day; An old 
harper—copy of Hurper’s Magazine; A drive through the 
wood—wood and nail driven in; Red Sea and Plain Be- 


. yond—Red C and a carpenter’s plane; Study of a Head— 


cabbage-head ; Specimens of Quartz—two quart measures ; 
An’ Evergreen Vale—old veil (green); The old friar—old 


‘frying-pan; View of the Flats—two flat-irons; An Idol in 


Clay—old clay pipe; Kids at rest—two old kid gloves; A 
Field Piece—a turnip; The Ball of the Season—baseball, 
and The Cause of the American Revolution—tacks (placed) 
on tea. The bazaar realized a handsome sum. ~ 


: found studies of human character. 
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THE professional traders continue to have their own 
way in the stock market, although at one time within the 


past few days it did look as if the foreigners were going to 
play an important part in speculation. There is un- 

oubtedly a better feeling abroad, but whether the im- 
provement which is perceptible will be permanent is 
open to serious ,question. 

When London turned up a buyer in this market not 
long ago, enthusiasts here felt that the turn had come. 
It was useless to suggest to them that the movement: was 
probably due to the exigencies of the fortnightly settle- 
ment on the exchange. But when that event was over 
and the previous buyers had once more become sellers 
they had nothing to say. 

onditions are unfavorable to the inauguration of a 
bull movement by the foreigners, and they know it as well 
as we do. They know that the Americans have had to buy 
the stocks they have been throwing over in their distress 
for two years, and that the same stocks are here waiting 
to be sold back to them whenever they will takethem. Is 
it likely, then, that they are coming in with a rush to bid 
up prices on themselves? At every advance of a point 
rafts of securities would be thrown at them, and the 
would not be the wide-awake people they are if they too 
part in any such campaign. 

‘The prices of American stocks are not too high, gener- 
ally speaking ; but when the foreigners want them they 
will get them without bidding up prices on themselves. 
This means that the stock market will be held fairly 
stéady, with occasional reacticns, and that the process of 
absorption and digestion will be slow. Ultimately, a bull 
market may be developed, but when the hoped for ad- 
vance in prices comes, and everything is active and buoy- 
ant,. history will be at fault unless the top is at that time 
=” and those who overstay their market will be the 

osers. ‘ 

Not only have the Vanderbilts gone into the Delaware 
and Hudson Company, but they are there to stay. It is 
very clear, also, that they are in full eee igh the 
managers of the anthracite coal combination. e present 
proposition is that Mr. Olyphant shall retire from ‘the 
presidency of the company at an early day, and. that he 
shall be replaced by a representative of the Vanderbilts, . 

It is now generally conceded that there will -be no dis- 
tribution of cash at the next dividend period to the North- 
ern Pacific preferred stockholders.’ The earnings have’ 
been very unsatisfactory for many months. MIDAS. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 


Hon. ROBERT TopDD LINCOLN, minister to England, whose 
portrait adorns page 13, is one of those men who, for him- 
self and for his immortal name, will always hold a high 
place in the affections of our citizens. e has alrea oy 
though very quietly, made his mark as a public man. He 
has often been mentioned as a possible Presidential candi- 
date at Minneapolis. The precedent of the Adamses, 
father and son, might well be followed in the case of our. 
first martyred President and the son who is in every way 
so worthy of him. 

-EX-SPEAKER ROBERT C. WINTHROP, who has just cele- 
brated his eighty-third birthday, is a silvery-haired old 
gentleman of patrician bearing and picturesque appear- 
ance, with rounded shoulders and deliberate “4 e is 
the erent gepeheumecnee of John Winthrop, the first gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, studied law with Daniel Webster 
and counseled George Peabody. He was speaker of the 
House of Representatives from 1847 to 1849, when most of 
the present members were prattling in the nursery, being 
the oldest ex-speaker of Congress now living. He enjoys 
the unique distinction of having known personally every 
President of the United States, with the sole exception of 
Washington and Jefferson. In 1832 he visited Charles Car- 
roll, the last surviving signer of the Declaration of Inde- 

endence, at his own home in Baltimore; and, four years 
ater, visited, at Stratham, N. H., Paine Wingate, en 
hon gs mea years of age, the last surviving member of the 
first Senate of the United States, who had dined with 
Washington on the day of his first inauguration. The 
veteran statesman is still in excellent health, and has re- 
cently returned from Washington, where he went to visit 
the President, and where he was received by all the dis- 
tinguished political leaders with due honor. 

ARCHBISHOP JOHN IRELAND, of St. Paul, Minn., with 
whose name the newspapers have been so busy of late, is 
a tall-built, broad-shouldered man of benignant_appear- 
ance, and bears a certain facial resemblance to Cardinal 
Gibbons. - He is rising five-and-fifty, and is, like so many 
other distinguished Americans, an Irishman. He was all 
through the war, and helped: to found the United States 
Historical Society. He isa profoundly energetic-minded, 
bustling man, being a veritable glutton for work, and has 
béen called the “‘ Father Matthew of the West,’’ because 
of. his.pronounced Prohibition views. His pulpit oratory 
is inted rather than polished, but he has recently 
achieved a tek het rer kage ecclesiastical victory by his 
well-known school scheme having been approved by the 
Vatican. He has been a bishop since 1875, and may yet 
attain the coveted red hat. — - 

‘ a >! + 
ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY. 
-NEW FICTION TO COME FROM DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS. 

-* Anie,” a French romance by Hector Malot, specially 





-translated for ONCE *“A WEEK LIBRARY by Mr. E. P. Rob- 


ins, of Brooklyn, belongs to.the superior class of French 
literature. * The plot turns upon a-lost will. The charac- 
ter paintings are not mere sketches, but singularly pro- 
It will be published 
in two parts,:-with Nos: 7 and 8, Vol. TX.. 

. The Crystal’s Secret,’”. by J. H. Connelly, is a thor- 
oughly American story of skillful plot. The writer is a 
veteran journalist, trained to the use of words for a pur- 

se and with clear-cut meaning back of each one of them. 

tis to be regretted that even very fair story-writers are so 
careless in the use:of words; but in Mr. Connelly’s sen- 
tences we find ourselves listening to a story-teller who has 
the literary vocation. Aside from its superior diction, 
“The Crystal’s Secret is true to life. The effects are re- 
strained rather than forced. The glow of a genuine humor, 
and an occasional flash of real. wit without the forke 
tongue, serve to relieve the tragic coloring of two Mafia 
murders, the arrest and suffering of an innocent man and 
the skillful work of a newspaper detective who first causes 
the arrest of the innocent man aforesaid, making amends 
afterward by helping to prove his innocence. 
porior s a be published in ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY, 

ol. IX., No. 9. 
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ART STUDENTS IN NEW YORK. 


THERE are two hundred young men and 
women studying in ‘the. day and night . 
classes at the National Academy of Design. . 
In the Fall of 1825 thirty young students — 
of the American Society of Fine Arts be- 
came dissatisfied, seceded, and, under the 
leadership of S. F. B. Morse (the inventor 
of -the- telegraph), formed the New “York 
Drawing Association. With no established 
place for meeting and sadly deficient in 
funds, the young aspirants for fame, filled 
with the fire of zeal, struggled on, over- 
coming all obstacles and gradually increas- 
ing their membership until they were 
enabled to hire a loft. The association 
thrived, and with it as a nucleus the Na- 
tional’ Académiy of Design was organized. 

In 1865 the present home of the academy 
was built. 

The school term of 1891-92, just closed, 
has been one of the most successful in the’ 
history of the institution. At the opening, 
last October, upward of two hundred and 
fifty students qualified. To be admitted to 
the classes the candidate is required to sub- 
mit to the School Committee, which meets 
every Monday evening for that purpose, a 
drawing of some part of the human fig- 
ure, and, if approved by them, is admitted 
to the school on the payment of the schol- 
arship fee. The beginner takes his place, 
first, in the Antique School, of which there 
are three classes. Here, if only a novice, 
he will drudge over block hands and feet ; 
and here, if not possessed of talent, is quite 
sure to find an early grave for his am- — 
bition. But, if of the right material, the 
learner advances under the eye of the pro- 
fessor and gives his attention to the more 
interesting and graceful lines of the Venus 
de Milo. 

The professor (an academician) makes 
semi-weekly rounds of the class, giving 
criticisms, offering suggestions and correct- 
ing the habits of error into which the 
scholar is apt to fall, especially the instinct- 
ive tendency to ‘‘smear things” under a 
self-consciousness of having an inborn 
genius for ‘broad treatment” and orig- 
inality. 

Here the work is more serious, more exacting, and there 
isagiven time to finish each drawing (usually twelve hours). 
One of the first things the new arrival in the life class 
notices is his name written in large letters on the bulletin- 
board, and underneath is the significant word, ‘‘ TREAT!” 
How it got therenobody knows. Woe unto the newcomer 
should he leave this silent entreaty unheeded! If he does 
not appear to grasp the importance of the mysterious man- 
date within a reasonable time, a sympathetic fellow-stu- 
dent, who perhaps‘has “ been there,’”’ will advise him not 
to fail and bring a goodly supply of pies, fruit and other 
good things to show that there exists no coolness between 
himself and his fellow-students; that he is willing to cher- 
ish good-fellowship and keep up the time-honored custom ; 
and casually hints at a blanket-toss in case of non-compli- 
ance. 

When Saturday, the day set apart for these so-called 
love-feasts, arrives and initiations are in order, because 
there is least danger of being disturbed by the professors, 
the caterer engaged by the new student, if he has wisely 
heeded the advice given him, appears, and a jolly time is 
in store for all, the model included, and the walls will re- 
sound with the songs of the class; butif, on the other hand, 
the notice has been disregarded, preparations are made to 
bring the obstinate newcomer to terms. During a rest, when 
the model leaves the platform, the victim is seized in an un- 
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A PRESIDENTIAL PROBABILITY. 


ROBERT TODD LINCOLN, 
Minister from the United States to the Court of St. James. 


guarded moment, and, amid the savage yells of the boys, 
is thrown headlong into the blanket which usually serves 
as a background ; each student has a firm hold and all are 
ready for the fun; at the third count the victim is tossed 
twenty feet in the air and comes down with a rebound that 
needs no explanation. This mode of bringing the intract- 
able fresh-comer to terms soon has the desired effect, and 
amid gasps for breath he announces his willingness to do 
the right thing. He is then released, and all resume work 
in the best of humor and good-feeling. 

The model is posed on Monday for the entire week, al- 
ternately a male and female. Once a month a competi- 
tion for place is held, and, according to merit, the student 
receives his number for the ensuing four weeks. Those 
receiving the best numbers have the pick of the choice po- 
sitions. The professor visits the class also twice a week to 
give ‘medicine,’ as it is termed by the students. 

Toward the close of the term the students compete for 
the Suydam silver and bronze medals. In this fina] com- 
petition the best models obtainable are selected, and addi- 
tional efforts are made to get the most graceful poses. The 
time for making these drawings is also extended to twenty- 
four hours each. Every student entering this competition 
is obliged to make two drawings, a male and female full- 
length figure. 

In the painting class, the students work from the living 
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draped model. The work of this class has 
been exceptionally good and full of prom- 
ise during the past season. In this class 
the student having the best showing re- 
ceives fifty dollars, and the second best 
twenty-five dollars from the Hallgarten 
Fund. 

The composition class is also an interest- 
ing feature of the academy Schools. It 
meets every other week, and the subject 
given is usually taken from a poem or an 
epoch in Greek history. The compositions 
are generally carried out in black and 
white, and criticised before the entire class 
by the professor. The benefits derived by 
hearing a discourse on some fifty sketches 
may well be understood. The school offers 
a prize of one hundred dollars to the stu- 
dent having the best number of sketches 
and fifty dollars to the one having the sec. 
ond best. 

A sketch class, though not under the 
jurisdiction of the school, is encouraged by 
the professors. It is open to all academy 
students free of charge, and meets daily for 
one hour, each member of the class being 
expected to pose in his turn in characteristic 
costume. Some interesting work of this class 
was shown during the recent school exhibi- 
tion. 

There is still another money prize, one 
that is much coveted by the students, and 
that is the scholarship prize of seven hundred 
dollars, awarded to the student having the 
best showing in drawing, painting and 
composition. 

> <+—___—_—. 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

CONGRESSMAN JOSEPH H. O’NEIL, of the 
Fourth Massachusetts District, comprising 
Wards 1, 2, 6, 7, 12, 18, 14 and 16; Precincts 
2,3 and 4 of Ward 8, and Precincts 1 and 
2 of Ward 15 of the city of Boston, was 
born in Fall River, Mass., March 23, 1853, 
and received a common-school education ; 
was a member of the Boston School Com- 
mittee in 1875; was ‘a member of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives in 1878, 
79, '80, 81, 82 and ’84; wasa member of the 
Board of Directors for Public Institutions 
for five years, the last eighteen months being chairman of 
the Board ; city clerk of Boston in 1887 and’88 ; was elected 
to the Fifty-first and re-elected to the Fifty-second Con- 
gress as a Democrat, receiving 11,780 votes, against 4,170 
votes for Thomas Copeland, the Republican candidate. He 
belongs to the great Committee on Appropriations, of 
which Judge Holman is chairman. 


CONGRESSMAN THOMAS A. E. WEADOCK, of the Tenth 
Michigan District,, comprising the counties of Alcona, 
Alpena, Arenac, Bay, Cheboygan, Clare, Crawford, Em- 
met, Gladwin, Iosco, Montmorency, Ogemaw, Oscoda, 
Otsego, Presque Isle, Roscommon and Tuscola, was born 
January 1, 1850, at Ballygarret, County Wexford, Ireland. 
His parents emigrated to America during his infancy, and 
settled at St. Marys, Ohio, soon afterward removing to a 
farm near St. Marys, where they resided until their death; 
was educated in the commonschools. He entered the Law 
Department of Michigan University, graduated 1873, and 
began the practice of law in Bay City, which he still con- 
tinues; in 1877 was appointed prosecuting attorney of Bay 
County, and served till December 31, 1878 ; was mayor of Bay 
City from April, 1883, to a 1885; was a member of the 
Board of Education of Bay City for a short time ; was elected 
to the Fifty-second Congress as a Democrat, receiving 16,721 
votes, against 15,055 votes for Watts S. Humphrey, the 
Republican candidate. He resides at Bay City and belongs 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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ROMANCE OF A MAD-HOUSE. 


By ALICE MAuD MEADOWS. 





CHAPTER XI.—(CONTINUED). 
S I had come in, so we went out. Miss 
WA. Moore and Miss Lofts both had thick 
345 veils over their faces, so that there 
was little chance that either of them 
would be recognized; but about myself I 
was not so sure. 

‘Walk in front of me,” I said; ‘take 
tiird-class tickets to Lundgate Hill. It will 
be unpleasant in the carriage, perhaps, but 
there will: be less chance of you being no- 
ticed. I will travel in afirst by myself, but 
will be watching over you. At Ludgate 
Hili, get into a cab and tell the man to drive 
to Regent’s Park; when you have gone some 
way, change your minds and drive to Hamp- 
stead. I shall be following you; don’t take 
any notice of me on the platform.” 

All went well until we reached the sta- 
tion ; the ladies kept well ahead of me, and 
no one would have guessed that we had any- 
thing todo with one another. At the sta- 
iion | heard Miss Lofts take two third-class 
tickets. I had my first, and followed them 
to the platform. 

I had not been there long when I noticed 
a man watching me, and after that he went 
and took a look round the platform and 
waiting-rooms. There were a good many 
people going by the train, and I blessed the 
cold weather, which had made all the wom- 
en veil their faces. The detective—if he was 
a detective—took very little notice of Miss 
Lofis and Miss Moore, but seemed deeply 
interested in a tall, handsome girl who stood 
on the platform without any companion. 

The train came in. Miss Moore and Miss 
Lofts teck their seat in a third-class com- 

arment and I strolled up to a first. As 
uck had it, the handsome girl got into my 
carriage, and, as J expected, the detective 
followed her. 

When we reached Ludgate Hill the man 
was puzzled. I waited to help the hand- 
some lady out, and the detective waited 
about, also. When I reached the outside of 
the station Miss Lofts ancl Miss Moore were 
just driving off unnoticed, and the detective 
was still following my traveling companion. 

I considered for a moment what I had best 
‘do, then walked up to my chambers. Stone 
was already there, sitting in my most com- 
fortable chair, his feet on another, the gas- 
stove turned up to its highest, acup of choc- 
olate and a plate of hot toast by his side. 

‘You are anice one,”’ he said; * you told 
me six o’clock !”’ 

‘* Business—business, my dear fellow,’ I 
answered, “must be attended to; and I must 
rush ont for another hour now. I am sorry, 
but you seem comfortable enough.”’ 

“Oh! Iam all right,” he said, looking 
rather cross; ‘ but | thought we would have 
ajollyevening. What have you todo now ?”’ 

“Well, to tell the truth, | want to servea 
writ to-night. I have been trying to do it 
for the last week, but the man is like an 
eei. ‘l'o-night I have heard he is giving a 
party, so perhaps I shall be able to manage 
1 > 


as ° 
“Poor devil!’ Stone said, laughing, 
whilst I remained iost in admiration at my 
own lying capabilities. ‘‘ After all, I should 
not think it is much fun to be a lawyer.” 

“Not a poor one who has to do his own 
dirty work,’’ I answered. ‘ Well, so long, 
old fellow !”’ 

“So long; and, hang it all, make haste 
back,’’ Stone said; and I banged the oak 
door to. 

I have come to the conclusion that Clif- 
ford’s Inn must be a good customer to han- 
som-cabs. Even the horses seem to look 
down the little narrow turning and through 
the archways. One paused as I came 
through. I jumped in, gave the address and 
was off. 

As 1 drew nearer and nearer to Hamp- 
stead I got more and more nervous. Sup- 
pose they did not get there in safety; sup- 
pose they were followed ; suppose—— 

I think I imagined every evil that could 
possibly have happened to them; and when 
I knocked at Mr. Newbond’s door, it is no 
exaggeration to say that I felt sick at heart. 

The butler’s face told me nothing when he 
opened the door. I asked for Mr. Newbond, 
and was shown into the drawing-room. 
Then I knew that for the present all was 
well. Miss Moore and Miss Lofts were both 
there, and Mr. Newbond was making much 
of them. 

‘““My dear young friend,” he said, when 
he saw me, “you must stay todinuer. No 
on? will ever think of looking for our pretty 
bird here, and she shall stop here until judge 
and jury and the whole silly world have ac- 
knowledged themselves asses,”’ 

“I mast go back to Clifford’s Inn. One of 
the doctors from Widelandsisthere. Ihave 
promised to spend the evening with him.” 

Mr. Newbond’s face looked grave. 

“With one of my pretty bird’s jailers ?”’ 
he said. ‘Oh, that is dreadful!” 

**He is a good fellow,” I said, laughing. 
** Miss Moore, is not Stone a good fellow ?” 

‘Very good,” she answered. 

“And I must keep him off the scent,” I 
went on. “I would give almost anything 
to stay, but I can’t.” 

“Come to-morrow, then,” he said; “any 
day, every day. Nov, goand talk to pretty 
love. What a beautiful girl! If I were rot 
a weather-beaten old wreck——”’ 





’ ' 
A plaster. ** Yes, but which ”’? 
The best you can get. That means 
the Hop Plaster. Why? It’s best, 
strongest; it’s honest, it’s effective. 
Hop Plaster Co., Boston, Mass., alone 
make the genuine. Our name on both 
s sides of the plaster protects you, 25 
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He laughed and smiled, and Jooked so 
knowing, that I could not help laughing, 
too, and then I crossed the room to Miss 
Moore. 

“Do you feel safe now ?”? I asked. ‘‘ Do 
you think you were followed? Were you 
frightened ?” 

“One question at a time,” she said. ‘ Yes, 
I feel quite safe ; I donot think we were fol- 
lowed ; and I was not frightened. You were 
watched ?” 

“Yes, I know,” I answered; ‘‘but the 
man who was watching me was watching 
also a young lady who came in my carriage. 
He went off after her.” 

“Oh, poor girl!’’ Miss Moore said. ‘I 
hope he will not really mistake her for me, 
and make things unpleasant for her.” 

“Not much fear of that,’ I answered; 
“the detective will find out that he has 
made a mistake. Now, I really must be 
off ; and don’t forget, Miss Moore,”’ speak- 
ing softly, ‘“‘that Iam working for you and 
with the hope of winning you.”’ 

% om blushed softly as she gave me her 
and. 
¥. shall not forget,’ she said; ‘*good- 


I thanked Miss Lofts for her kindness 
and then went from the room, Mr. Newbond 
following me into the hall. 

“T shall never be able to thank you suf- 
ficiently,’”’ I said. 

He looked at me--a quiet smile upon his 
lips, a roguish light in his eyes. 

““My dear boy, what have you to thank 
me for ? Miss Moore is nothing to you. You 
only pity her, and want to help her, just asI 
do.’ 

I looked into his kind face, and T felt that 
he would like me all the better if I told him 
all that was in my mind. 

“T love her with all my heart,” I said. 
“No free her name from the horrible stain 
that rests upon it is my dearest wish; but 
if I can never do that,.I shall still wish with 
all my heart to make her my wife.” 

He took my hands in his; he kissed my 
forehead, and I did not feel that the action 
was ridiculous. 

‘* We wiil clear her name, and she shall 
be your wife,” he said. 

I drove back to Fleet street, and some- 
thing, I cannot tell what, made me go tomy 
office. There was nothing for me to do 
there, but I felt that I must go. I had to 
ring the bell, and the housekeeper came up 
from the basement and opened the door, 

‘“‘Good-evening, Mr. Dickenson!” she 
said. ‘“‘Do you want your key? 1 will 
fetch it for you.” 

In another moment I was unlocking the 
office-door; it was all indarkness. I passed 
through the clerk’s room, leaving the outer 
door open, and lit my lamp. <A few sparks 
of the fire still gleamed redly. I put the 
coals together; then wondered again what 
I had come for. 

‘Perhaps some letter of importance has 
come,’’ I said to myself, and walked to my 
desk. 

A letter lay there which had evidently 
been left by hand. It was written upon my 
office paper, and addressed in the handwrit- 
ing of Mrs. Towlinson. It ran: 


“Dear Mr. Dickenson—I called to-night 
to fetch that package which I intrusted to 
heen I want to alter my will again; and I 
lave a queer fancy that I should like to do 
it at once. If you should happen to return 
to your office to-night, could you send the 
package up by a trusty messenger at once, 
or, at all events, early to-morrow ? Yours 
very sincerely, JULIA TOWLINSON.” 


‘Now, I wonder what she wants to alter 
that for ?’”’? I said to myself. ‘Someone has 
offended her, I suppose, and she is going to 
cut them ont of her will; but, then, women 
never are of the same mind twe minutes 
together.’ 

What did I know of women and their 
ways? I knew next door to nothing of 
them. 
~ “She cannot have it to-night,’”’ I said to 
myself, going to my safe, unlocking it and 
patting the package upon the table; “T 

lave no one to send up. What a bother the 
woman is! Well, she is in perfect health; 
it cannot be a matter of great moment.’’ 

I was just going to put it back in the safe 
again when I heard aloud scream from the 
basement, the sort of scream that sends all 
the blood away from your heart and for 
the instant seems to take all strength from 
you. I flung down the package, rushed 
downstairs and was standing in the kitchen. 

It took little over a moment to see what 
had happened. Mrs. Bessell, the house- 
keeper, had been preparing a bath for one 
of the children, and with that wisdom and 
forethought which is so characteristic of 
some women, had poured the boiling water 
into the bath first; and the small toddler, 
when her back was turned, had leant too 
far over the edge and fallen in. 


WEEK. 


I knew nothing’of children ; I had no idea 
what should be done. Mrs. Besscll had 
picked the poor mite out of the bath, and 
she lay perfectly still now after that one 
terrible scream. 

“1’ll go for a doctor, Mrs. Bessell,”’ I said, 
and rushed off to the Temple where one 
lived. I was fortunate in finding him in, 
and in ten minutes I left him with the poor 
little suffering child and went up to my 
offices. 

I had left the door open. As I passed 
through the clerk’s office I heard a scratch- 
ing sound. 

“That beastly cat has come in here again,” 
I said to myself, then stood still as 1 entered 
my room. 

hat had been the covering of Mrs. Towl- 
inson’s “grtonee was strewn about the floor, 
torn and scratched and bitten to pieces, and 
the cat was crouching upon the carpet 
licking a long, curiously-shaped knife. 

I pushed the cat away with my foot and 
picked up the knife, wondering where it 
could havecome from. It had curious dull- 
brown marks upon it, which I thought must 
be the stain of blood. I looked down at the 
litter at my feet; there were two packets of 
paper there which were still in envelopes. 

“ What had made the cat drag the package 
to pieces ?.”’ 

“The knife, of course; the blood-stained 
knife had been in the package.”’ 

Isat down with it in my hand. What did 
it mean ? It was acurious knife. But what 
knife? And were the stains of blood hu- 
man blood ? : 

It had come out of a packet which Mrs. 
Towlinson had given me. She had been in 
the house of Mr. Grey when he was mur- 
dered. Was it possible after all that Miss 
Moore was right—that Mrs. Towlinson, the 
charming, soft-spoken woman, was a mur- 
deress ? 

“ Tmpossible !”’ 

And yet the knife ? What was the mean- 
ing of the blood-stained knife ? 

I picked up the two packets of papers; 
they were securely done up in their en- 
velopes. Ifelt Ihad no right to open them. 

“Tt is not possible that she can have done 
it ?”? I said to myself; but with that knife 
in my hand, I could not but believe that it 
was possible. 

‘Tf she is a murderess,”’ I said to myself, 
‘how can I give her up to justice ? She is 
beautiful, and she—likes me; and yet, if she 
is guilty, unless] prove hersolIcan never 
clear my darling.” 

“TIT must write to her,’’ I said, and sat 
down and wrote: 


“Dear Mrs. Towlinson—I cannot send the 
ackage to-night; something strange has 
lappened, Can you come to my office early 
to-morrow ? Yours sincerely, 
‘“ LIONEL DICKENSON.” 


I picked up the two packages, put them 
and the knife in the safe, locked it and the 
door of the office, hung the key on the head 
of the staircase and went out. 

I reached my chambers, feeling worried 
and perplexed. 
asleep, but roused up when I came in. 

“Oh, so you have come at last ?”’ he said, 
rubbing his eyes. ‘‘ Well, I hope you have 
kept me waiting long enough. ou are a 
nice sért of fellow to spend the evening 
with, I must say. What shall wedo now ?” 

“ Anything !”’ I answered, sinking into a 
chair. ‘‘I am dead beat.” 

He turned and looked at me. 

“You look it,’’ he said. ‘‘What is the 
matter with you ?”’ 

‘*Oh, bother!’’ I said. ‘“‘I am not goin 
to have you coming the doctor over me; 
am all right.”’ 

“Well, itis more than you look,’’ Stone 
said, getting up and pottering about in his 
slow, fat way. ‘‘1 suppose you are bother- 
ing about that girl?” 

“Suppose what you Jike,”’ 1 said, a little 
ungraciously. ‘‘ Whaton earth are you do- 
ing at my cupboard ?” 

“*T am looking for some brandy.” 

“Well, | don’t keep brandy in the cup- 
board. Do you want some ?”’ 

*“No, but you do.” 

“T!” IT said, jumping up. ‘‘ You never 
made a greater mistake in your life. Come 
over to the Cock, and let us get some din- 
ner. : 

So we strolled over and ate dinner. 

“T shall go back to Widelands to-mor- 
row,’ Stone said. ‘I am sick of fooling 
about here.” 

I was glad enough to wish Store good- 
night, which I did with most inhospitable 
firmness ut the entrance to the Inn; for his 
plan was that I should invite two or three 
of the other men in the Inn to my rooms, 
and that we should sit up half the night 
playing poker. 

“T would not be guilty of such wickedc- 
ness, old fellow,” I said. ‘I don’t forget 
that you are soon going to get married: if 





There is NO “SURE CURE FOR EVERY CASE OF ASTHMA" or 
“EVERY CASE OF HAY FEVER,’’ but the worst cases, 
if uncomplicated by organic disease, can be 


treat no 
one without a thor- 
ough knowledge of the c: 


Incurable Cases Declined. 


Examination free by mail, 

We want name and address of, 
every sufferer from Asthma or Hay Feve 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., BUFFALO, N.Y. 





CURED To STAY CURED 
éy constitutional treatment, 
and this at the pa- 
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you do, you must get rid of the habit of 
card-playing; think of Dorothy.” 

“God bless her! I always think of her,” 
he said ; ‘but I don’t think she would mind 
me sitting up fora game of cards with you.”’ 

‘Look in at the office before you go to- 
morrow, if you do go.” 

I rang up the night porter, went through 
the Inn and up to my rooms; boiled some 

(Continued on page 15.) 


CONSTIPATION 


and other 
bowel complaints 
cured and prevented 
by the prompt 

use of 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


They ; 
regulate the liver, 
cleanse the stomach, 
and greatly assist 
digestion. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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Stone lay on the sofa fast . 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST 
VIA BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO RAILROAD. 

THE B. & O. Co. now operates a com- 
plete service of fast Express trains direct 
from New York to Chicago, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run 
through from New York to the three cities 
named, without change or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via 
B. & O. R. R. between New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington, and 
all the trains are equipped with Pullman 
Buffet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in 
the roadway and equipment of the B. & O. 
in the last two years, and its present train 
service is equalto any inthe land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the ta | of superb 
scenery and historic interest, all B. & O. 
trains between the East and West run via 
Washington. ¥,° 

A SUNSET 

On Great Salt Lake is but one of the match- 
less spectacles to be seen in Utah. The new 
book ‘‘UTAH, a peep into the mountain 
walled treasury of the Gods,” is now issued 
and can be had postpaid by sending 35 cents 
to J. H. Bennett, Salt Lake City. It is ex- 
pected that the Knight Templars and others 
visiting Colorado the coming season will 
extend their trip to Utah via the Rio 
Grande Western Railway, in both direc- 
tions. That road affords choice of three 
distinct routes and the most magnificent 
scenery in the world. - 

For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup has been used for 
children with never failing success. It cor- 
rects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other 
causes. An old and well-tried remedy. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. “a 


CONSUMPTION. 


Ihave a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
use thousends of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 











a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
7, A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St.. N. We 

Written pre- 

d diction of 

your life, 

20c. Give date of birth ASTR OLOGER, 

Drawer K, Kansas City, Mo. 

fn each L/ to manage Toilet Vi at N" E obtain 

names, vend circulars. $5 to $15 weekly. Our Toilet Art Book 

Free. Send Stamp, SYLVAN TOILET CO., Port Huron, Mieh, 





CUT THIS oO 1g and send with aed name and erpress 
to examine and wear, a oY GOLD ail ond hasen ma ear te 
eglguernine ‘ qe suits, you send us Four Dollars express charges ; 

return me. Mention ther Ladies’ or Gents’ size is desired. 
W. S. SIMPSON, 37 College Place, N. Ve 


PHOTOGRAPH OAMERA and compicte 
chemical outfit, $1. Makes photos 
, Size 234x244. Descriptive catalogue of all 
le Uutfits and Sami le photos FREE, 

+ S. SIMMONS, 294 B’way, N.Y. 


BATT wy. 
Wrinkles. Blackheads, Pimples, Freck 
"ittings. Wies adi Su uous Hair oe Ape] 
removed. Flesh increased or reduced. Com- 
plexions beautifled The Form develo, ; Hair, 
Brows and Lashes colored and restored. Interest- 


ing Book (sealed with sample Cremola 
Powder, 10c. Mine. Fats Bas W sou te, N.Y.City. 
























Ohio Electric Co., Cleveland, want Agents. Cat. free. 
You can reduce your weight 10 


FAT PEOPI to 15 Ibs. a month, at home, with- 
out starving or injury, by Dr. Clarke’s Home 
Treatment. Proofs, Testimonials, Free. F. B. 
CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Ill. 





OUNG PEOPLE, would you like to earn 825 
every week at home? Write us; we will tell 
you how. The NOVELTY T.W.C0O., Oswego,N.Y. 





tions of the Celebrated PARF 
* CHRIS HAIR 
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WE WANT YOU 


to act as our agent. We will treat you well and 
y liberally for your services. The business is 
Rene, genteel and easy to handle. No special 
ability required, Either sex, young or old, with 
or without experience, can make mone easily, 
rapidly and honorably working for us. You may 
begin at home, and, if you wish, work only dur- 
ing your spare moments and . -cvemag* OUR 
WORKERS ARE BETTE THAN 
ALL OTHERS; earn their nee with greater 
ease, and we suppl ‘them with articles that peo- 
ple want and will have. Full particulars sent 
free. Write to-day and address 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., 
Box 1515, Portland, Maine. 
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LADIES OF FASHION 


can not do without 


L. SHAW’S 
SKELETON BANG and IDEAL WAVE, 


Natural cuties, feather light, lifeli 
beautiful, fro $3.00 up. ~ x, 


WAVY HAIR. "SWITCHES, 
All long convent Hair, from $5.00 up. $10.00 elsewhere. 
COCOANUT BALM. 


The only Complexion Beautifier endorsed by emi- 
nent physicians. Makes the skin as fair and soft asa 
child’s, Price, $1.00 per box. All og ONTE 
UME TE 





I DYES ALL SHA 
GraEry. Send for free pamphlet ** How to bE Beautiful” 


54 WEST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK, 


,WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 











les, W arts, IndiaInk 

- Pittings, Redness of 

z Pimples, , oS removed. 

aan a. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


‘West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, at office or by letter, Open 6 a.m. to 6 p.m, 
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pluck an 
We have go! —§ somethin, Mi new. It costs 
ust have a live, 
in your com- 
munity, either | man or woman at once. 
- All information cheerfully sent by return 
mail. Better write to-day, Address in full, 


-THE STANDARD SILVERWARE CO., 
orver vert.!!!, BOSTON, MASS. J 
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PATENTS. 


Inventors should write at once for our hand 
Book of Instructions, which will be sent free to 
any address, upon application. J. B. CRALLE 
& CO., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


Carbolate of Tar Inhalant, 


oes sien un ee 

oa aden, naming this paper, 
es M. Ww * CASE, 

809 N. Broad St., Philad’a, Pa. 


You GAN MAKE $4 


AY pn = Fed on Payee on ecu? 
PE R miton SOLD IN PHILADELPHIA. 
wen Bye needs it 


P, ght will mail you 


te day 0 stam, 
FREE SAMPLE and fall Jars, which will 
enable you to commence work at once. Address, 


W. H, WILLIAMSON, 44 N. 4th St., Philada., Pa. 
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ONCE 


ROMANCE OF A MAD-HOUSE. 


(Continued from page 14.) 


milk, mixed a little whisky with it; then 
got out the newspaper account of Miss 
Moore’s trial and carefully read it through 
again. 

When I had finished reading it I could 
have but one opinion about the knife which 
was now at my office. It was certainly the 
peers knife with which Mr. Grey had 
been killed; but even that did not prove 
that Mrs, Towlinscn had tised it. 

And yet, if she had not used it, how was 
it in her possession ? 

““If she did do it,” I said aloud, address- 
ing the smiling face of a middle-aged terra- 
cotta gentleman, whose head, when his hat 
was lifted, was large enough and hollow 
enough to contain a pound of tobacco, of 
which fact I should judge from his expres- 
sion he was proud, ‘‘[ am in the most awk- 
ward position a& man ever was in. I can’t 
inform against her; and if I do not, I can 
never clear Miss Moore’s name. If she has 
done it,.she isa wicked and a treacherous 
woman into the bargain. She has purposely 
thrown the suspicion of the crime upon an- 
other; she deserves no pity, but I can’t give 
her up to the hangman.” 

There isno doubt about it that beauty is 
a rare gift, and its effect upon us weak men 
is all-powerful. Probably had Mrs. Towl- 
inson been plain and uninteresting I should 
have felt no pity for her; but beautiful, fas- 
cinating, as she was, I ‘knew that even if 
she ackuowledged herself guilty to me I 
must still keep silence. 

‘‘ And I am half afraid that she has a ten- 
der little spot in her heart for me,” I said, 
taking off the old man’s hat, and with it his 
— own tohiseyebrows. ‘I must wait 

me! ge 4 as I can to see what to-morrow 
will bring forth.” 

And then I lit myself a pipe, smoking it 
th Hea he until I could hear the nicotine 

bubbling in the bow], then sought “ by- 
house and oblivion.” 
(T'o be continued.) 


HIGHAM 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Cost no more than other h 
grades, but are 


- INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR, 


If you want the best you must have the Higham. We gladly 
send them on trial in competition. Used by the British Army 
and the world’s leading bands everywhere. Sond for free Illus- 
trated HIGHAM CATALOGUE. Also the Campaign edition of our 
General Band i attiees oe. everything used by bands, 
and illustrated engravings, ‘will be sent free upon 


y 400 su 
Tequest. LYON a HEALY, 152 to 162 State St.. Chicago. 


ONLY ELECTRIC ENGINE, 


Electricity the mos won- 
derful and prevalent force 
in nature, demonstrated 
asa motive power within 
the space of 6 inches NE 
at ‘D: cost ofonly ON 











A Ph 
aad Practical Blectric 
MOTOR, com- 

lete with bat- 
ry and suffi- 
cient materials 


hours; for 21, This is not @ catch-penny engine but one scien- 

tifically iy ts ... | aay in wood box, complete and guar- 
anteed. 1.00; by Mail 85e. extra for pos 

New wep thy vocealog ve of over 100. recessar Te FREE. 





R-H. INGERSOLL & BRO.65 € »rtlendtSt.N.¥.City 





THIS MAN 
TOOK OUR ADVICE AND 
CURED EIS 


CATARRH 


BY USING THE 
DR. BURY CATARAH SNUFF, 


At all Dreggists or ty Mail 
Price, 25 Cents. 
Dr. Bury Medical Co., 
West Troy, N. Y. 
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Italian Prune farm—10, 20, 40 acres, 10 per 
Ore on cent. Gown, 8 8 per cent. per month, In- 
vestment Share Certific of this Company sold on 
Installments, 8 per cont. + hee to large and small In- 
vestors. CROPS AND BANKS NEVER FAIL IN OREGON. 
Send for our new Prospectus. THE Farm Trust & 
Loan Co., Portland, Oregon. 


DUEBER 


< soup SILVERINE. 












h,and a beaut: Carters 
= $5.00,bud for the next 
dara oe then fr or 08.98 
free with each pod 
CUT TH16 OUT, send it 
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& IMPORTING CC., 
334 Dearborn St., 
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SENSE 


Corset Waists 


are now —— 





snort, 
MEDIUM, and 
LONG WAIST for 
CHILDREN, 
MISSES, 
LAD! ES. 


FAST “BLACK, 


rab and white. 
MARSHALL FIELD 


Chicago, Whotesate 
Send for wise. 
Manufacturers, 


FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadwa 
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A CHARM. 


It is useless to disguise the fact that a young 
lady who hss A LOVELY COMPLEXION 
possesses a charm against which no rival can 
successfully contend who has not the same 
advantage. Itis therefore a matter of supreme 
importance to know that 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap 


is a never-failing beautifier of the skin; 
removing from it every trace of blemish, whether 
in the form of sallowness, freckles or dis- 
figuring blotches, and thus transforming the 
most repulsive complexion into one of 


RADIANT BEAUTY. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 





Glenn’ 's Sonp will be sent by mail for 30 cts. for 

ne cake. or 75 cts. for three cakes, by C. 
CHITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fuito 
Street, New York City. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mz. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 
is the —_ unfailing hes 
y for removing permanently all 
annoying DISFIGUREMENTS 
from face and body, without 
injuring the skin, which neith- 
er torturous electricity norany 
of the advertised poisonous 
stuffs can ac we lish. Call or 
address MME. LIAN, No. #& 
East 2th = ey New York. 





For prices paid, condition and 
other valuable information concern- 
ing OLD Corns, see “Coin Review.” 
By mail l0cents. J. E. HOOPER, 


1 Province Court, Boston, Mass. 


OLD 
COINS 
WANTED ) 

















11S THIS WHAT AILS YOU? 


Do you feel generally m! 
cunbant unt ledwoud buble bad fags, both sngntal ond 
physical, ameng* them low spirits, nervousness, w 


wead- 
ness, lifelessness, weakness, dizziness, feelings of fullness 
sa aed Spe ia ti te 
ness of stomach in Ledger flesh 
headac'! esight, specks fi 


gurgling or rumbil sensations in bowels, with heat an 
ayes pains icp eae iy, palpitation of short 
breath on exertion, slow — of 0 agp dons 
= and oppression in chest and sae emad 
— aching and weariness of the lower limbs, drowsiness 
meals but nervous Sey pan at night, a in 


GEO. N. STODDARD, Druggist, Buffalo, N. Y, 
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RIDLEYS' 


Grand St, N. Y. 


MEN’S FURNISHING 


SHIRTS. 


MEN’S STANLEY SHIRTS, ° 
laundered Collars and Cuffs, | 59c. 
in Percale, Cheviot and 
Madras. 


each. 





| MEN’S PERCALE FANCY } 69 
SHIRTS, separate Collars ~- C. 


and Cuffs—Laundered. \ each, 


MEN’S DOMET FLANNEL | 39c¢ 
- s 
SHIRTS, pleated fronts. 


\ cach, 


MEN’S DOMET FLANNEL 
and CHEVIOT OUTING ( 5O0c 
SHIRTS, yoked and two | 
pockets, 


Orders by Mail 


PROMPTLY FILLED. 


"/EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand &t., N. Y. 


RIL 


THE EXPRESS 


Cut this o ut and send it with 
your order, and we will send 
this watch by express for 
your examination; after 
you examine it, and find 
it as represented, pay 
the express agent $2.98 
otherwise you pry 
nothing. Thisis the 
m first GENUINE Stem 
m Wind and Stem Set, 
aa Coin Nickel, Engrav- 
fine ed Inlaid Watch (cut 
shows back of case) 
ever offered at this 
price, and we war- 
rantita perfecttime 
keeper. With each 
watch we send ou: 
illustrated catalog; 
also a printed GUAR- 
ANTEE giving youthe 
privilege of returning 
watch within one year 
ifnot satisfactory . 

W. HILL -& CO., 
Wholesale Jewelers, 201- 


211 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


1ES ! If you desire a trans 
ot CLEAR, 
IES FREE from blotch? 
somes: conrseness, redness, freck- 
ina ue DR. CAMPBELL’S 
TRSRNIC "COMPLEXION 
These wonderful wafers have 


each. 




































‘the effect of enlarging, invigorating, or filling 
ri 


pad an a shrivelled or undeveloped 
mail, $1, 6 Boxes, $5. Depot. 


ae 7 
218 Pie 6h Ave. ¢» New York, and all Draggists 











Bis satan and return it to us with your A ei 
Bis ont: r portrait accordingly. CODY 


In ord 
mand for our work, we make you the following bona~ 
od photograp 
pe Tg of yourself, or avy member of poe 
on, living or 4 o 
finest ON PORTRALI TS free o f charge, 


exh and use your influence in securing us future orders. 
ante 0 to your frice ap h, with your name and address 


‘or 30 da: lor to introduce our CRAYON 


eatrs a in your vicinity, and thus create a de- 
fide offer: Send usa go aph, or a tintype, or 


and we will make you gne our 


back of photos, so we ca 


n 58 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥- 


REFERENCES, c!] Banks and x C5 Agencies in New York City or Crooklyn. 





PENSIONS ! 


roxa. PENSIONS ! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 
who served oo days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 
HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. WIDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, and 


DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. 


INVALID PENSIONS INCREASED. 


Comrades: Piace your claims in our hands and you will not make a mistake. Ifyou have a 
dlaim on tile. you can ciraw w pension under the New Law and then compleie the old claim. Four years 
atthe Front durins the warand Twenty Years experiencain the prosxecation of Soldiers’ Claims, hag 

laced us in the front rank of reliable and sncessfal artorneys. BE SURE to write ua if you want any 


information on the sniject of pensions. 


ADVICE FREE anid no fee until claim is allowed, 


JAS. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 


622 and 624 H st., N. W. 
@® Mention this paper when you write, 


Washington, D. C. 
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** And that was before the Venus de Medici 


Se (home fr om Vassar on her Easter vacation)—' 
was carved——” 


He (of Egypt County, on a visit)—‘* Carved ? How was she served up?” 








‘““WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEE TLAMS 


Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 
A WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR 


Indigestion, Want of Appetite, Fullness after Meals, 
Vomiting, Sickness of the Stomach, Bilious or 
Liver Complaints, Sick Headache, Cold Chills, 
Flushings of Heat, Lowness of Spirits, and All 
Nervous Affections. 











To cure these complaints we must remove the cause. The principal 
cause is generally to be found in the stomach and liver; put these two 
organs right and all will be well. From two to four Pills twice a day fora 
short time will remove the evil, and restore the sufferer to sound and 
lasting health. 


Price 25 cents a Box. New York 


Depot, 365 Canal St. 


Of all druggists. 








FOR OVER FORTY YEARS | | 
have enjoyed a high reputation. Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic quality ; beau- 
titul for vocal accompaniinent. Yrurably con- 
structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. Exceptional i in retaining original richness 
and fulness of tone. Require tuning less often 
than any other piano. Mopsgrats Prices, Rea- 
sONABLE TxrRms. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 




















Royal Ffirek. 


(Copyrighted. ) 


BEATS EVERYTHING. 


se? TRITON 


or 


PLAYING CARDS 


Forbeau Aqnaltty unequalled. Th ‘SQUREZERS,” 

have 4|U RB FINISH, PERFECT SLIP, end are sreacunae enam- 

= The favorites in Parlor, Club and Camp. Ail Stine 
ave t 

SAMPLE PACK mailed on receipt of 25cts 
Be sure = see . word TRITON on the box and 

wrapper of each pack. Our MASCOTTE BRAND 
isthe best 16c. card made. Ask your dealer for them. 


N. Y. Consolidated Card Co., West 14th St., N.Y. 


Trial of Dr. Judd’s Electric 
Belts and Batteries combined. 
Electric Trusses sent to any 
one on trial, free. Costs noth- 
ing to try them. Electricity wiil cure y: ou. Give waist 
measure. Address DR. JUDD, Detroit, Mich. Agents 
wanted. 


FREE 





LADY AGENTS scar from $25. 108100 woos 
ly selling our celebrated MME 
DEAN’S SPINAL SUPPORTING CORSETS. Exclusive 
territory given and satisfaction guaranteed. Over 
1500 other popular s styles toselect from. $3 ow 
Cee Agents. e and termsfree. LEWIS 
CHIELE & Co. 98-500 Broap way, N. ¥. 
ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 
ONTENTS: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
/ of a sufferer. Liver complaint a twin rder. 
Constipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. 


Food to be avoidec. Mailed free to any address. 
JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas 














ONCE A WEEK. 
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FREE. 


catalogue, profuse. 
~ o- illustrated, fail 

information on 
the proper construc. 
tion of Pianos and 


Your druggist does not 
spread his plasters or gela- 
tine-coat his pills. He knows’ 
that such work is better done 


in .a factory. -- 
We shipon 
- tes ? 
Some try to make an Emul Sain caveat een 
on instalments,and 


sion of cod-liver oil ; but they 
cannot make one like Scott’s 
Emulsion—they’'ll find it out 
some day. 

There is no secret in what 
it is made of; there is a 
knack in- making it. That 
knack is Scott’s Emulsion, 

There is a book on CARE- 
FUL LIVING that you ought to 
read. Shall wesendit? Free, 


give greater value 
the money than 

any other manu- 

facturer in. tho 

Mm” world. Send for 

= this book at once to 
» BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO, 
§ WASEINGTON, N.J. 








Permanent varnish—one of . the 
finest achievements of organized in- 
dustry—why isit rare? — 

It isn’t rare; the supply exceeds 
the demand. The appreciation of 
it is rare. ; 

If you don’t care for it, why 
should your furniture-maker_ pay 
# | for it? : 


Scorr & Bownsz, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all d druggists everywhere do. $1, 











“ People’s Text-Book on Varnish,” sent free. 
MURPHY VARNISH CoO., 
€ FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 


Extract of BEES 
Used by ad 
ALL L GooD ) COOKS 


gamma eS EARMOUR a fase & OO, oh Apmouns Os 
EXTRACT in Soups and allo tree. 





Credenda Bicycles, $90 


A high grade machine ata 
popular price. 


\ ee A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHIL’A. 


Catalogue Free. 


DEAF 2.40 Novaee cum 


hen all remedies fail. 
nly by F-Hacos, ri Bway, ¥. Write for 
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IN ORDER TO INTRODUOR our latest invented payed w Ouane into n 
localities, we have decided to a the first 5 
This is by fo! tbo the best offer whet 





ae sale on the above terms. 
ade by us or any other reputable firm of manufactu 

Fi) the world. No other firm existence would take the! 

enormous risk involved in selling five thousand costly 

organs on such terms. But after twenty-five years’ experi 


The Columbian No. 19000 * 5 


id with the people; and we make this wonderful offer know! 
that we can sell every one of the first 5,000 mo gg dy 
almost as soon as this png ia) pee ao 
=aa| that the atone ve teT me Ec VAP PLY, 
pave cewev) 


ae FINEST CABINET PARLOR 0 ORGAN MADE #2 oes 


py pees 7) yeh ie ignes Se one 

fy screens in the Lady Chapel at yt the birthplace of Columbus, 

” § Mouse-proof Action.: New Stop work. 5 ves, 14 2 Octa' 

Couplers, 2 Knee Swells, and 5 perfect sets of Orchestra Reeds. 

pod omg for T: EA Handsome Stool and 1 Instruc- 
Organ gout eyes approval. fotos delive: 


pt Bae guaranteed. Box vered 


~ $f) PERMONTHC AND SHEST50. 


ilk FASYASAB-C f= PIANOS 
MANUFACTURED IN THE WORLD FROM $175. 


as ea 


—— 
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Sold on Easy oe ‘Plans 
to suit all pockets, direct from 
factory at wholesale prices. 

Don’t pay an Agent or Dealer $100 or-$200, 
Put it in your pocket. If you will write fo 








our catalogue, we can prove our statements 
and give ; you tacts that Pill astonish you. 


Visit our immense factories and make your 
own selection. All purchaser’s expenses paid 


ote what you have to do and DO AT ONCE. 
Delays are dangerous. 
Send for our Catalogues “s=con.@y° You get them free. j 
Reference, First National Bank this City. 
Address the: Signaveceurere at once. Time is § 


CORNISH &. GO, "esac texan 





























PATENTS, PENSIONS, CLAIMS. 
INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A — 
PATENT. 

DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. — 

EA LELOo ©’ Pb aL. 


ATTORNEY AT-LAW, 


Washington, D.C. 


Da To introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS we make this — Sohn = 
Tor 90 ieee Picture, Photograph or any Po of yourself or any m 
aor pomily living or dead, and we will make you a CRAYON PORTRAIT 
CHARGE E,provided ‘ou exhibit it to your friends asa sample of our 
workand use your influence in securing us future orders, Place name and 
on back of picture and it will be returned & rfectorder We make 
pape in picture you wish not interfering wit likeness, Daper toany 
Sank in Chicago. Address THE CRESCENT C! ‘ON CO., Opposite New German. - 
a. in TLL. Ps. 8. * We will forfeit $100 te any one vending w us photo 
picture FREE as per this is bonafide. 


cmtest notreceiving crayon offer. This offer 
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